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current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American inde. 
pendence is fostered and strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by 


all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: life, endowment and term policies, 


juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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Both of these top performers are 
in the Prudential Income Endow- 
ment plan—and they have this 
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Something Old 


OST potent among the early opponents of 

i life insurance were the clergy. In fact, when 

an advocate was found from among men of the 
cloth, he received national attention. One such was 
Rey. Steven H. Tyng, whose answer to a fellow 
clergyman in Harper’s Monthly for April, 1881, 
gave great impetus to life insurance production. 


Under the title “Life Assurance Does Assure,” 
Mr. Tyng wrote: “The life insurance system has 
been for two centuries a positive force in the 
progress of modern civilization and the accumula- 
tion of national wealth. It has been an important 
educational factor of every community which it 
has influenced, in habits of economy, prudence, 
and providence. And it stands to-day, side by side 
with the savings bank and the trust company, 
sharing the confidence with which men who seek 
the welfare of their fellows crown all.” 
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Life Insurance 


A. THE mere matter of eating takes its 
exorbitant toll of the average American's 
pocketbook, it is to be expected that, to take 
care of other enhanced costs of living, some 
In this 


latter category are the reserves of life in- 


hard gained savings must be spent. 


surance. So there is an increase recorded in 


lapsed and surrendered policies for 1947, 
continuing a rising trend which began after 
an all-time low was reached in 1944. Life in- 
surance agents should be in constant contact 
with policyholders lest proper appreciation of 
the best asset they own be obscured. 


Something New 


HARLES F. WILLIAMS crowns a life of 
achievement by presenting to policyholders 
—through the mutualization of the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati— 
an institution which has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the integrity of family life in America. 


As a youth of 15, Mr. Williams, with his brother 
William, saw that industrial life insurance could 
bring financial security to men of modest income. 
They spent their lives and fortunes to afford low 
cost protection to everyone in their field of oper- 
ations. 

The largest non-participating life insurance 
company in the industrial field is now under policy- 
holders ownership, the fourth largest mutual 
weekly premium company in the world. Mr. Wil- 
lams’ magnificent gesture in transferring owner- 
ship at the peak of the company’s financial 
strength and service will be commended by the 
insurance world and the people of the States in 
which the company operates. 
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ce| In Action 


ON FE of the most colorful of all American newspapermen, Richard 

Harding Davis, is best remembered for his war stories—both truth 
and fiction. His reports from Cuba, aroused the people of the United States against 
the Spanish domination in that isle, and were an influence which led to the 
Spanish-American war. One of his most simple but yet most touching and effec- 
tive pieces deals with the death of a young peasant, Rodriguez by name. Caught 
as a rebel by the Spanish forces, he was marked, with his companions, to die at 
dawn by a bullet from a Federal firing squad. 


Davis portrays the death march in the morning stillness; the arrangement of 
the firing squad; the courage and dignity of Rodriguez as he waited to die; the 
officer’s signal to aim; the click of the triggers and then, an officer halted the order 
to fire. The formation of the soldiers was such that the firing squad would have 
shot several comrades. At the last moment the error was noted and Rodriguez 
was led to a new position. A volley of shots drove him beyond the worry of Cuban 
politics and the sense of responsibility he felt for his neighbors and his native land. 


Today and every day, men and women stand unknowing and unconcerned 
as death impends, just as were those members of the Rodriguez firing squad. Some 
are led, like them, from danger; others are not. Today and every day, death is 
a threat to every man and woman. Yet, though it is an ever present possibility, 
all too many neglect to prepare for its onslaught. 


Life insurance men, while they cannot—so dramatically as the Spanish officer 
—free men from almost certain death, can make life more bearable to many by 
assisting them through an adequate policy to live free from the worry that lack 
of preparedness occasions. 


Something Gorrowed Something “/rue 


fe of HERE was once an opinion prevailing that the ABIES are the future of life underwriting. 
olders persons who insured their lives were drawn Since 1841, countless numbers of infants have 


n and | from a class of people of moderate means, who had grown to manhood and womanhood, secured from 


1ati— very little business experience, and were guided the wants of life because a contract of insurance 
dei more by the representations of the agents than had been issued. 

ne by their own judgments. This notion has been re- The birth rate, rather than any economic factor 
oil moved by the fact that the shrewdest business or price index, determines ultimately the volume 
come. | men in the country are now becoming the largest of life insurance. Of utmost importance to the 


institution of life insurance is the knowledge that, 
here in America, human nature has negated the 
dire predictions of a stabilized population by re- 
cording an extraordinary increase recently in the 
number of babies born in this country. 


From 2,310,000 births in 1933 and 2,360,000 in 


1940, the number has jumped to 3,470,000 in 1946 
and 3,910,000 in 1947. Discouhting the years of 


d low | Mlicyholders in insurance companies. They are 
oper- | ™en of clear judgment, long experience and in 
the habit of investigating from a selfish business 
rance | “andpoint every proposition presented to them. 
olicy- | The great increase in the very large policies issued 
utual | nowadays proves conclusively that our most in- 
Wil- telligent business men not only approve of the 


wnel- | pina i Bs er lan tis ae 
uncial . sabi intl ae ee Ms ng maturity, these babies of 1946 and 1947 forecast 
‘i eS y oe oe an increase in new business of 33 1/3 per cent 
es in | "4 profitable form of investment. over the expected, and the possibility of seven 
—General Horace Porter. billion dollars in new insurance in force. 
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Calling All Colors 


beauty. The psychologist tells us that color affects 
man’s emotional life as indicated by the fact that 
most people experience certain color sensations. They 


Te artist uses color to produce effects of great 


react pleasantly to some colors and dislike others. One 
may feel cold in a grey or blue room and, conversely, 
warm and comfortable in rooms where various shades 
of red and orange predominate. 

Colors also play an important part in our language. 
In our daily conversation we call upon many colors to 
help us transmit our thoughts more clearly. Moods and 
emotions are well expressed by reference to colors. 
They bespeak a language understood by all. For ex- 
ample, we say that a man is green with envy and purple 
with rage. 

Today our speech produces significant effects by ref- 
erence to colors. Red designates passion; intensity, 
fervor. We say he sees red. When a man goes out for a 
wild time he paints the town red. He gets red in the 
face when he is excited and, if he loses money, he goes 
into the red and, apparently, when he is broke he hasn’t 
a red cent. If his political ire is aroused, he refers to 
his opponent as a red. 


“Yellow Journalism” 

Yellow is something despised. We say that cowards 
have yellow-streaks. An outcast is frequently referred 
to as a yellow-dog. Some forms of journalism have 
been tinged with yellow. 

Many years ago, when Joseph Pulitzer was the owner 
and publisher of the New York World, he made a habit 
of keeping in an old desk drawer, many newspaper 
clippings taken from other journals, which he believed 
to be improper and unethical reporting. He warned his 
editors time and again when reporting the news not to 
copy such methods. He used these old clippings as ex- 
amples of bad journalism. But the newspaper clippings 
gradually turned yellow and because of this discolora- 
tion Mr. Pulitzer coined the phrase ‘yellow-journalism.’ 
Thereafter that term came into general use. 

Blue designates something fanciful or slightly de- 
pressed. When a man is struck suddenly by a thought, 
we say the idea came to him out of the blue—a sudden 


0 UN 
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invention of the imagination. Blue Mondays and blue 
laws take much of the fun out of life. However, blue 
also designates aristocratic achievement. We frequently 
speak of blue bloods and then give a blue ribbon as the 
first prize. 

Black is sinister and foreboding. It speaks for itself— 
“we gave him a black look.” The black sheep is an un- 
pleasant designation and we refer to a swindler as a 
blackguard, who is subsequently blacklisted by society. 
Blackmailers come in the same category. 

In contrast to this, white frequently represents purity 
and honesty. We compliment a man when we say that 
he is white all the way through. However, white also 
means cowardice—“he showed the white feather.” In- 
cidentally, the white flag is a sign of surrender. 


Represents Immaturity 

Green has many meanings but probably the most 
popular is the one which represents immaturity. When 
fruit is too green we know it is unripe, and so we speak 
of a foreigner who is not yet acquainted with our 
methods as a greenhorn. The worker, who is unskilled 
and new on the job, is commonly referred to as green. 
Greenbacks properly represent our national currency 
which is green in color. 

Brown is somewhat unpleasant in its connotation. A 
friend who was not feeling well said that he had a dark 
brown taste in his mouth. But previously he claimed 
to be in the pink of health. Some of us look at life 
through rose-colored glasses. A man who leads a full 
and active life, radiating interest and attracting people, 
is said to have a colorful personality. 

Our language contains all the shades and hues of the 
rainbow. It is a verbal spectrum, showing all the colors 
and their relationship to our emotions. Ever since man 
first started to speak, he has been trying to express 
himself more completely. Today he is constantly call- 
ing all colors to help describe more completely his in- 
most thoughts, his passions, his likes and dislikes. Thus 
our language has become more illuminating and pict- 
turesque. Color not only impresses us when we look, 
but also when we listen. In terms of understanding, we 
are true to our colors. 
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A UNIQUE IDEA... 


Northwestern Mutual Policyholders 


receive 2 Reports annually 


Pablished along with the regular Annual Re- 
port of Northwestern Mutual, there is a special 
kind of report, made by the Examining Com- 
mittee of Policyholders. 

This “‘second”’ report reviews the investment 
policy of the Company—gives a first hand 
study of Field and Home Office operation and 
organization—and contains a special audit pre- 
pared by auditors independently appointed by 
the Examining Committee. 

The Committee itself is each year made up of 
five representative policyholders. A new Com- 
mittee is appointed each year by the Board of 


Trustees to make this unusual study. Members 
travel from all parts of the country to the 
Home Office . . . leave no stone unturned in 
conducting their survey. 

Members of the 1947 Committee were: W. E. 
Buchanan, President, Appleton Wire Works, 
Inc., Appleton, Wisconsin; W. B. Greene, 
President, Barber Greene Company, Aurora, 
Illinois; Joseph P. Kasper, President, Associ- 
ated Merchandising Corp., New York, N. Y.; 
Dave D. Price, President, The Economy Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Robert P. 
Robinson, Wisconsin State Senator, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 
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Excerpt from the 1947 Report 


This is another reason why no company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest of business relationships 
—old customers coming back for more. 


FOUNDED 1857 « 


Ihe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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gram is a frank appraisal of the Ae 


Marion Stevens Eberly, dynamic director of the power of women as shapers of pub- | ¢__., 
lic opinion. The American male may 








Women’s Division, and her associates, have done = speak of women’s clubs with a Ae 

twinkle in his eye. He must, how- 

© . . sé ” 

a bang-up job of making Miss, “Mr. and Mrs. ever, concede that they do play an a 

° . P P important part in American life. 
America more life insurance conscious. The wemen whe preside of mete profe 
: wom 
and who act as moderators at dis- non 
cussion forums are women well re- mers 


spected in their communities. Gen- 


° a 7 : “et ganiz 
By ~o0e Scegel erally, what they have to say carries still 


a lot of weight in their own home- 
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Associate Editor, The Spectator euther end you have inane a8 “e~ 

national scale. Also, through the ree 

various civic and social activities ited 

in which American women engage Sec 

—as teachers and social workers, +a 

NE trip to 60 East 42nd Street the general public. Its secondary as mothers through parent-teacher edito: 
with a question about life in- one is to collect and channel to the associations, and as church mem- paper 
surance will convince anyone business such public attitudes as are bers—women play a prominent and male 

they need travel no further for the their concern. That the Institute is influential part in their communi- a iif 
best available answer. During the doing a tremendous job—in many ties. life ¢ 
past nine years the Institute of Life ways—is an accepted fact both The Women’s Division has con- featu. 
Insurance has carefully and con- within and outside the life insur- sistently co-operated with local, mate 
scientiously unearthed and made ance business. . State and National women’s organ- furni 
available every possible fact of in- All of which is but a brief door- izations. Member units, in 40 stitut 
terest about the industry. They also opener to the department we are States, of the General Federation 
continuously have accumulated— visiting today . . . the Women’s of Women’s Clubs, one of the most Cli 
and broadcast—the best of thoughts Division headed up by a very alive prominent women’s organizations, — 
and opinions about existing prac- and very alert human dynamo, Mrs. have reported to headquarters their the c 
tices and trends . . and conjec- Marion Stevens Eberly, and staffed active use of the Institute’s educa- wee 
tures as to the future. by a particularly well-informed tional booklets. State Chairmen of pings 
The Institute, internationally ac- group of associates. Finance and Insurance have sought Un: 
claimed as the foremost center for The work of the Women’s Divi- help in the preparation of study Was § 
statistics and information in the sion—it is fast becoming known as outlines. The National director of soon 
field, has as its chief business to a central source of economic facts the Youth Conservation Program tadio 
inform and serve policyholders and concerning women and their fami- has asked that materials on family use ff 
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planning be sent to each of her 
State Chairmen. Numerous junior 
women’s clubs have requested in- 
formational materials. The Division 
has engaged in close co-operation 
with business and_ professional 
women’s clubs and shared in their 
local vocational guidance com- 
mittees. Other National women’s or- 
ganizations—too many to enumer- 
ate here—are turning to _ this 
Division of the Institute for facts, 
figures and study materials. 


Press and Radio 


And let us not forget the press— 
the editors, staff and feature writers 
on newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. Radio, too, 
has its corps of ready co-operators. 
Many in all these fields are inter- 
ested to receive—and use—arrest- 
ing, human interest “copy”. Mrs. 
Eberly and her associates have been 
highly successful in keeping them 
well supplied. 

The Women’s Division currently 
is meeting the steadily growing de- 
mand for printed material on wise 
family living—and budgeting—in 
three ways. 

First, through a booklet written 
by a nationally known budget coun- 
sellor and called Plan Your Family 
Spending for Happiness. Written in 
a light vein with humorous illustra- 
tions, this booklet has created a de- 
mand far exceeding original expec- 
tations. Though published in 1947, 
professional people (both men and 
women), teachers of home _ eco- 
nomics, ministers, librarians, social 
workers and officers of women’s or- 
ganizations of varied interests are 
still sending in their requests for 
copies. Magazine home editors, of- 
fering it to their readers, met with 
a heavy response. Overwhelming 
demands like this threaten a lim- 
ited budget. 

Second is The Family Economist, 
a clip sheet sent monthly to the 
editors of women’s pages of news- 
papers from coast to coast. As a 
tule, it contains two main features 
on life insurance and two on family 
life or money management. It also 
features human interest pictures, 
mats or glossy prints of which are 
furnished free of charge by the In- 
stitute. 

Clippings based on these stories 
pour into the Institute from all over 
the country. Warm “thank you” let- 
ters often accompany these clip- 
pings, or come in separately. 

Until recently, this same sheet 
was sent to radio commentators. It 
soon was discovered, however, that 
tadio commentators were loath to 
use press releases that might pos- 


sibly have been seen in print prior 
to their broadcast. What to do? The 
obvious answer was to provide them 
with material for exclusive use in 
their respective cities. And so the 
radio edition of The Family Econ- 
omist was born and is now 
doing quite a job in getting its 
story on the air and into the homes 
of millions of Americans. 

Third is through a series of time- 
ly informal studies. Informal Study 
No. 1, A Discussion of Family Bud- 
gets—How They’re Made and How 
They Work, the first to be pub- 
lished, is used in innumerable 
churches, community councils on 
family life, homemaking schools and 
colleges. Incidentally, the Institute 
gives only one free copy of these 
studies to any editor, writer, lec- 
turer, group worker or organization 


Life 


head. The studies are not copy- 
righted, however, and once made 
available, may be freely used and 
adapted to fit special needs. This 
method of distribution seems a 
wiser use of available funds than 
giving quantities of free copies 
within any one group. 

It may be well to emphasize that 
these studies are not tools for 
people in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Released through exclusive 
channels available to the Institute, 
they have gained recognition and 
prestige as real contributions to 
public information—not a “selling” 
service. They increase the general 
knowledge of what life insurance is, 
how it functions, and what part it 
plays in family life. 

Informal Study No. 2 deals with 
How Families Save For the Future. 


on $151.06 a Month 





lilustrations for “The Family Economist” invariably are chosen with 


fine editorial discrimination. 


subtly woven into the accompanying stery. 


Each, as a rule, has a life insurance angle 


For instance, the caption 


under the photograph above reads as follows: 
Dave, Marion and young Benjie Matthews in front of their trailer at 
Rutgers University, where Dave is a senior in the New Jersey Agricul- 


tural College. 


Asked to keep cost records to show how former GI’s and 


their families are living on government allowances and odd jobs, they 
came up with these average figures: food, $50; rent, $26; clothing and 
upkeep, $10.85; medical, $10; auto upkeep, $12; church, $1.50; cigarettes 
and tobacco, $5.80; life insurance, $17.51, and miscellaneous, $17.40. 
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Showing the place of life insurance 
in the American family financial 
picture, it also emphasizes the pro- 
visions within life insurance for in- 
come settlements rather than lump 
sum payments which may leave the 
widowed mother of small children 
with a big investment problem on 
her hands. The Women’s Division 
plans to publish more of these in- 
formal studies in the future. 


Other Division publications in- 
clude: Going Places and Doing 
Things, What Will Social Security 


Do for Me?, and Farm Women Asked 
Us. The latter has been recom- 
mended by more than a dozen farm 
magazines and by Federal Bureaus. 
As a result, individual requests for 
the booklet from women in 44 States 
and several foreign countries have 
been received. We saw an enthusi- 
astic request from New Zealand. In 
all, over 90,000 copies have been 
distributed. 

Expansion into the foreign field 
denotes another phase of the work 
of the Division. Life insurance com- 
panies, trade magazines, agents, 
public librarians and government 
specialists from ten different coun- 
tries have written to the Division 
for samples of its booklets. They 
have also asked for suggestions in 
setting up informational programs 
for women of their own countries. 


Beneficiaries and Policyholders 

Another important phase of the 
Division’s work is that directed to- 
ward women as beneficiaries. Here, 
they attempt to give women a more 
adequate understanding of the many 
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phases of protection that is theirs. 
It has been found that women think 
of life insurance only in terms of 
lump sum settlements and in terms 
of death. The Institute shows 
women, through every media avail- 
able, not only how life insurance 
offers a choice of settlements but 
also how it can be turned into re- 
tirement income for husband and 
wife together. Coming to understand 
the flexibility of life insurance in 
response to their needs, women’s 
keen interest in life insurance pro- 
tection grows. 

The efforts of the Women’s Divi- 
sion are also directed toward those 
women who are already policy- 
holders in order that they may fully 
understand the values of what they 
have bought. To these women, the 
Institute makes available a general 
explanation of basic needs which 
are being met by life insurance, 
varying policy plans and how they 
can be adapted to changing needs. 
In short, it explains the whys and 
wherefores of life insurance. 

For all life underwriters, but es- 
pecially for the women _ under- 
writers, the Division extends assist- 
ance whenever possible. They help 
set up Speakers’ Bureaus, and often 
arrange speaking engagements and 
radio broadcasts for women under- 
writers. Statistical and other speech 
material is gathered and shaped for 
use by underwriters in such pro- 
grams, insofar as the Division can 
meet such schedules in the midst 
of its other activities. 

The Division also makes a point 
of highlighting, in an appreciative 
manner, the contributions to the 
business itself of those women ac- 
tively engaged in the industry, 
either as underwriters or as home 
office personnel. As this cooperation 
with women in the business de- 
velops, they will be kept in touch 
with new developments which they 
can use to good advantage in the 
solution of their own problems. The 
Division also draws the wisdom and 
experience of these same women in 
life insurance to help shape its in- 
formational programs. 

The four years in which the 
Women’s Division has been in ex- 
istence have shown that it has ful- 
filled a definite need. Women to- 


‘ day, policyholders and beneficiaries 


alike, and women who are com- 
munity and thought leaders have 
written in to express their gratitude 
for the important work that is now 
being done on their behalf. 


Good-Will Ambassador 


Mrs. Eberly, herself, frequently 
travels throughout the country, ad- 


dressing different State and Na. 
tional groups. An energetic person, 
Mrs. Eberly is indeed an outstand- 
ing ambassador of good will. Not 
only the Institute, but life insurance 
as a whole, may very well be proud 
of her and her accomplishments. 


A familiar figure at insurance con- 
ventions, Mrs. Eberly is often 
kidded about her distinctive hats, 
People, searching for her, are quite 
apt to try té spot the most unusual 
hat on the horizon. Once they have 
discovered a bonnet that has “that 
certain flair’, they feel confident 
that they will find Mrs. Eberly un- 
der it . . and 99 times out of 100 
they are right. 

Mrs. Eberly earnestly disclaims 
credit for the wonderful work her 
Division is now doing. (We think. 
and her staff of capable assistants 
heartily agree, that she is _ being 
much too modest.) She is particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the leader- 
ship, inspiration and co-operation 
afforded by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute, who, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Eberly, “backs her 
all the way.” She adds that only 
through the cooperation of other 
Divisions in the Institute does any 
one Division accomplish its purpose. 
One catches her enthusiasm for the 
Institute “Team”’. 


Advisory Committee 


Very important in the over-all 
activities of the Women’s Division 
is her Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of six prominent life insur- 
ance women from different sections 
of the country. Three of these 
women are engaged in home office 
work and the other three are under- 
writers. Meeting twice a_ year, 
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Spring and Autumn, members of 
the Committee spend a full day dis- 
cussing problems which have arisen 
during the intervening months and 
working out solutions for them. 
Those on the present Committee 
who occupy home office positions 
are: Stella Gibbs, Agency Director, 
Women’s Division, California-Wes- 
tern States Life; Marion Bills, As- 
sistant Secretary, Aetna Life; and 
Alice Roche’, Training Consultant, 
Provident Mutual Life. 

The underwriters on this com- 
mittee are: Helen Hankins, Penn 
Mutual Life from Denver and 
president, Colorado Association of 
Life Underwriters; Helen Pender- 


gast, Mutual Life, from Baton 
Rouge; and Charity Kennedy, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, from 


Indianapolis. 

The Committee, among its other 
work, does it best to find a sane 
solution to criticisms of all kinds. 
For instance, life insurance com- 
panies during the war were criti- 
cized for the fact that, although 
the industry had gone all-out in an 
effort to educate the public con- 
cerning health, thereby prolonging 
the life span of the average indi- 
vidual, they had, quite consistently, 
refused to employ those over 35. 
Why, ran the demand, prolong the 
life span on one hand, and, on the 
other, refuse to allow a person gain- 
ful employment during the addi- 
tional active years of his life. 


Miss Bills, who handles personnel 
for the Aetna, went into action on 
that one. (Miss Bills, incidentally, 
is a psychologist.) Aetna, as a war 
emergency, had hired men and 
women between the ages of 45 and 
10 to fill various clerical and super- 
visory jobs left vacant by young 
men and women who had entered 
the armed services. These were 
temporary positions. The Aetna has 
arule that an employee remains on 
a temporary basis for only two 
years. At the end of that period, 
the employee must be retained 
either on a permanent basis or not 
at all. Miss Bills had completed a 
survey of her company’s experiment 
which proved that these persons of 
mature ages were as capable—in 
most respects—as those of younger 
ages, with the result that the com- 
pany will continue to do a portion 
of its hiring in older age brackets 
and retain as permanent employees 
most of these older “temporary” 
workers, 

Needless to say, the experiment 
was brought to the attention of 
tities. Then other similar data was 
secured from the Life Office Man- 


agement Association and a good an- 
swer t6 critics and valuable facts 
were brought to light. In such ways, 
the Committee has often helped to 
answer criticisms and wipe out mis- 
understandings. 

The Institute works not only with 
people “outside” the business (who 
are very much inside it as policy- 
holders and beneficiaries) but also 
channels to the companies any facts 
that might help them. Mrs. Eberly 
says there is great satisfaction in 
seeing a suggestion put into effect 
and prove its value to the com- 
panies. Many a company official, 
because of aid that has been ren- 
dered in the past, now turns to the 
institute when confronted with a 
new problem to the solution of 
which the Institute staff might con- 
tribute. 


“Everything Led Up To This Job” 

It takes a lot of prodding to get 
Mrs. Eberly to talk about herself 
as a person. Deleting our own dis- 
jointed queries from time to time, 
and attempting to organize her re- 


luctantly given answers into 
smooth-flowing “first pergon” 
fashion—we might say, for Mrs. 


Eberly: 

“Everything I have done in my 
life has led up to this particular 
job. Fresh out of college, I had an 
opportunity to learn business ad- 
ministration under the direct and 
personal training of a group of the 
most successful businessmen in New 
York City. Four years after college, 
I was earning more money than 
any of my classmates and doing a 
national job which brought me into 
contact with volunteer committees 
throughout the country, as well as 
businessmen in major cities. In the 
fourth year, a staff of 35 people 
helped me do the job. 

“Marrying, I resigned and went 
to Argentina to live, and spent the 
next ten years with my husband 
as a homemaker in various Latin 
America countries.” (Mrs. Eberly 
has three children, born in Argen- 
tina, Venezuela and Cuba, respect- 
ively. They call themselves her 
“private Pan-American Union”. For 
several years a nephew born in this 
country rounded out the family 
group.) 

“After returning to this country, 
and while living in the Middle 
West, I became active in many com- 
munity projects, president of a 
PTA (Parent-Teacher Association), 
board member of the Wichita Child 
Guidance Clinic and took part in 
church and civic projects. Indeed 
that was only a continuation of the 
sort of community work I had 
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shared in other countries, all of 
which made me realize the univer- 
sality of family problems—health, 
education, financial security, recrea- 
tion, to name but a few. 

“Coming back to New York in 
1940, I joined the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Here I came 
under the tutelage of Mrs. Ogden 
Reid in the public relations depart- 
ment. As an officer of the Herald 
Tribune’s Annual Forums on Cur- 
rent Problems, held each year at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, I constantly 
worked with men’s and women’s 
organizations. The Forum is run on 
a national scale, with international 
participation too. I worked with the 
information services of all our 
Allies in the immediate pre-war 
and early war years. 

“In 1943, like so many other 
people, I went to Washington. There 
I directed an educational project 
for the Office of Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, traveled 
throughout the country, addressing 
community and school meetings. In 
1944, with two children in the serv- 
ices, I returned to New York and 
joined Holgar J. Johnson’s staff at 
the Institute of Life Insurance, to 
shape under his direction, the ac- 
tivities of its newly-formed 
Women’s Division”. 

Mrs. Eberly points out that the 
old-fashioned idea _ concerning 
women in business, as competing 
with men, is “dead as a door-nail” 
and that every modern business, 
in order to thrive, needs woman’s 
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OULDN’T it be a wonderful 

thing if we life insurance 

men could take out insurance 
to protect our future production? 
Then we could look forward with 
renewed confidence to our own 
“sunset years.” 

Well, as a matter of fact, such in- 
surance is available—if we _ will 
only do some programming for our- 
selves, and then pay the premiums. 
What kind of a program can we 
plan for ourselves? What contracts 
can we make that will insure future 
production? 

Here is a suggested program: 


(1) I will contract to become, 
and continue to be, success-minded. 

Being success-minded means hav- 
ing a positive mental attitude. If 
we would do, we must want to do. 
An automobile cannot go forward 
when the gears are meshed for re- 
verse. How would I explain a posi- 
tive mental attitude? Well, first of 
all, success-mindedness is rooted 
deep in faith just as certainly as 
fear is rooted deep in lack of faith. 
Fresh water drawn from deep in 
the well of faith, if swallowed by 
a mentally thirsty man, will result 
in a positive mental attitude. The 
opposing force of faith against fear 
produces what we call aspiration. 
A positive attitude produced by 
faith will generate success. Receiv- 
ing our strength from faith will 
make us proud as carriers of the 
banner of truth, then will make us 
anticipate results optimistically. 


(2) I will contract to use my 
imagination. 

Imagination will enable a success- 
minded salesman to illustrate to 
his prospects all the living good 
obtainable only through the med- 
ium of life insurance. Imagination 
is that quality of mind which will 
give the insurance advisor ability 
to visualize and to make others live 
their future years today. Will they 
be lean years, or will they be years 
of plenty? The underwriter’s imag- 
ination is the quality which will 
bring those future years to the pres- 
ent for the prospect. Imagination 
is the quality of mind which will 
give one the ability to plan. Can 
we buy imagination? Of course not! 
But we can think! Which in turn 
may lead us to imagination. 


(3) I will contract 
knowledge of the life 
business from A to Z. 

Not from A to G, from A to M, 
or from F to W, but from A to Z. 
We must understand the philosophi- 
cal and moral reasons for the ex- 
istence of our profession. The 
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PRODUCTION 
INSURANCE 


hy G. S. Catiné 


Agency Assistant, Ordinary Department 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia 


philsophical and moral reasons per- 
haps transcend even the sociologi- 
cal and economic bases for its con- 
tinuance. No one will deny that we 
owe our families, wives and chil- 
dren love and kindness, considera- 
tion and care; no one will deny 
that we owe our friends and ac- 
quaintances the same things, love 
and kindness, consideration and 
care, even though in a lesser degree. 

The profession of insurance en- 
ables us to aid this doctrine of mor- 
ality materially. Understanding 
this philosophical concept of our 
chosen profession will enable us to 
help others understand risk-bear- 
ing uncertainty. Moral acts may not 
always bring happiness somewhere. 
But can we say that the institution 
of life insurance does not? This 
concept of our profession will re- 
veal that we do not represent our- 


selves or our companies alone; 
rather, we represent the institution 
of life insurance, that man-made 
force in economics which enables 
society to share one another’s bur- 
dens by sensibly rectifying the ills 
which follow “loss of income”. 
Knowing our merchandise from 
A to Z would give us the confidence 
to talk to anyone concerning this 
great economic force which we con- 
trol. We will not have misgivings 
concerning our ability. We will be 
willing and able to talk to anyone 
at any time about the sociological 
and economical advantages avail- 
able through life insurance alone. 
Knowledge, together with service, 
is a lodestone of success. Howevel, 
it is better to know nothing than 
to know that which is false. Our 
profession, being a dynamic field of 
endeavor, requires constant appli- 
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cation and study. Clients appre- 
ciate sound advice based upon 
qualified information. A good un- 
derwriter is an investor of the most 
expensive capital goods available, 
knowledge. There is an adage “ex- 
perience is the best teacher.” I be- 
lieve this should be clarified to read 
“the experience of others is the 
best teacher.” An informed person 
ean do much to save us from costly 
trial and error. Those who have 
gone before are now far enough up 
on the “totem pole”, so to speak, 
to have greater vision. Their hori- 
zons have been extended. We who 
are still climbing should learn from 
them. They are able to view and 
are willing to pass down to us the 
benefit of their vision and of their 


‘extended vista. Why should we not 


take advantage of it? Managers 
formerly were agents. Superintend- 
ents were formerly managers. In- 
structors were once students. They 
have climbed the “totem pole” by 
persevering in effort and in their 





desire for knowledge. Let us extend 
our grasp that we may receive 
knowledge from those who are in 
a position to help us. They will pass 
down to us those things which will 
make it unnecessary for us to learn 
entirely from experience. We need 
these third persons, if only because 
they can give us help from unbiased 
objective points of view. 

(4) I will contract to know my- 
self. 

Do we really know ourselves? Are 
we cognizant of our limitations? 
Are we aware of our capabilities? 
Given a foot-rule, how would we 
mark off 12 full inches? One at a 
time, moving the rule successively 
one inch at a time, or would we use 
the full measure. One foot, 12 full 
inches. Yes, it would be almost asi- 
nine for an individual to overlook 
his limitations; but, by the same 
reasoning, it would be asinine not 
to recognize and use the full meas- 
ure of our capabalities. 

Each life underwriter has some- 


G. S. Cutini, agency assistant in the ordinary department of the Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia at Atlanta, is widely-experienced as a lec- 
turer on life underwriting. He formerly was an insurance officer in Georgia 
for the Veterans Administration. He has lectured on life underwriting to 
economics classes of the University of Georgia, Atlanta division. A native 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., and for several years an agent there for Metropolitan 
Life, New York City, Mr. Cutini went South during the war. An Army staff 
sergeant, he was assigned at Fort McPherson, Ga., as occupational coun- 
sellor in the separation center and later was education specialist. 


thing unique to offer a prospect— 
a particular plan serviced by him. 
Others may have the plan, but the 
service is unique; because each per- 
sonality is different. 

By understanding our profession 
and ourselves, we will do much 
towards building the prestige so 
necessary to make the career of a 
life insurance man a successful one. 
We can thus promote ourselves and 
our company. The only insurance 
company worthy of the name pro- 
tector is the one which has the in- 
surance in force when the need 
occurs, and all of them may qualify. 

(5) I will contract to develop 
better self-discipline. 

Most of us have at one time or 
another heard an individual say, “I 
would if I could, but I can’t.” How 
many times have we ourselves said, 
“T wanted to meet you this after- 
noon at one o’clock, but I just 
couldn’t do it” or “I wanted to 
phone you, but something came up 
and I couldn’t.” Well, you know 
what—actually we didn’t want to, 
or we would have done so. We will 
do what we want to do! Therefore, 
we must discipline ourselves to do 
those things which, at first blush, 
we do not want to do. 

One day, I got off a trolley, and 
because I like toe study people— 
knowing, however, that I will never 
find an average person (I, too, be- 
lieve we all vary and differ from 
the norm)—I began silently criti- 
cizing the people walking down the 
street. I saw one fellow who was 
somewhat knock-kneed, and I said 
to myself, “Goodness, how does that 
fellow get along?” I walked a little 
further and I saw a fellow who was 
pigeon-toed and bowlegged, and I 
said to myself, “Whew, what a way 
to have to walk. How does he do it? 
It’s a wonder the man can ambulate 
at all.” Then I saw another fellow. 
“Now look at that sway-backed per- 
son”, I said to myself critically. 
Then suddenly I realized they were 
all ahead of me! They had trained 
themselves to ignore their deficien- 
cies and to go on with the task at 
hand. They had disciplined them- 
selves. They were getting some- 
where. And I was being left be- 
hind. 

(6) I will contract to keep my 
enthusiasm at high pitch. 

Experience has proved that suc- 
cess in any endeavor is due less 
to ability than to zeal. We must be 
wholeheartedly interested in our 
work.- Warm water in a locomotive 
at best will produce only rust. 
Steam is necessary to generate 
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RE government life insurance 

specialists as well trained as 
those in the commercial life insur- 
ance field? The Federal Govern- 
ment hopes that its experts will at 
least rank on a par with top-flight 
executives in the commercial life 
field. But Uncle Sam realizes that 
its professional men, in order to 
rank with experts in the commer- 
cial field, must constantly endeavor 
to broaden their knowledge with 
education and training courses. 


Thus far, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has sent approximately 150 
of its insurance experts to study at 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation’s Institute. Almost all of 
this number successfully completed 
the LOMA examinations held in 
May of this year, VA says. 

LOMA has made its educational 
programs on life insurance avail- 
able to all VA employees who work 
with National Service Life Insur- 
ance and U. S. Government Life 
Insurance. Employees taking any 
of the Institute’s courses receive 
the same privileges as employees 
of private life insurance compa- 
nies, including a discounted rate for 
examination fees. 

VA points out that while six to 
eight years are required to com- 
plete all the courses offered by 
LOMA, several of VA’s top execu- 
tives have taken almost all of the 
Institute’s examinations. One prom- 
inent VA official took five exam- 
inations in May, and plans to con- 
tinue his advanced work under In- 
stitute sponsorship. 

Under the LOMA training plan 
for VA personnel, students com- 
pleting Course I (Principles of Life 
Insurance) receive a_ certificate. 
Those completing Course II (Ad- 
vanced Life Insurance) are awarded 
an associateship. Successful stu- 
dents in Course III (Graduate 
Course) are made fellows in the 
LOMA Institute. 

Course I includes four examina- 
tions, while Course II requires six 
examinations and Course III in- 
cludes three examinations plus ap- 
proval of a written thesis. All ex- 
aminations are given in May of 
each year. Studies, however, may 
be undertaken at any time during 
a year. 

Such items necessary to study as 
a syllabus, a study guide and a quiz 
book are supplied each VA student 
by LOMA. The quiz book includes 
a number of questions asked in 
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previous examinations, so that the 
student has ample opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the type 
of quiz to be expected at the con- 
clusion of a course. The student 
is required to buy necessary test- 
books incidental to the courses in 
which he is enrolled. 

VA says that all of its 13 branch 
offices are represented in the most 
recent group of 150 students to be 
enrolled in LOMA courses. The 
agency points out that since the 
basic fundamentals of government 
life insurance parallel those of com- 
mercial life insurance, an employee 
completing a LOMA course stands 
an excellent chance of advance- 
ment in his career, be it in the 
government or commercial life 
fields. And, since a number of 
colleges and universities grant as 
much as two years’ credit for a 
LOMA fellowship, the courses are 
extremely valuable for students 
who plan to continue their educa- 
tion on a college or university level. 
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The U. S. Public Health Service 
is moving ahead with its newly. 
established study of heart diseases. 

Under the provisions of the re. 
cently-enacted National Heart Act, 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service is authorized to cop. 
duct public research into the causes 
and cures of heart disease and to 
make grants-in-aid to private re- 
search institutions for such studies, 

Congress, in passing this all-im- 
portant public health statute, ree. 
ognized that diseases of the heart 
and of the circulatory system are 
the principal cause of death and a 
major cause of disability in the 
United States today. 

The new law is calculated to end 
a continually-rising death toll ac- 
companying the increasing age of 
the nation’s population. Backers of 
the legislation told Congress, dur- 
ing debate on the measure, that 
stimulation of large-scale research 
into the causes, treatment and meth- 
ods of preventing cardiovascular con- 
ditions was an essential step toward 
reducing the ravages of such dis- 
eases. 

The Public Health Service esti- 
mates, incidentally, that the aver- 
age length of life of U. S. residents 
is now nearly 67 years, an increase 
of almost a full year over 1945 
estimates. White females now have 
a life expectancy of 70.3 years, 
while white males have an average 
life span of 65.1 years. Non-white 
females can expect to survive 61 
years, but non-white males have an 
average longevity of only 57.5 years. 


Congressional sponsors of the 
new heart disease law pointed out 
that both funds and research facil- 
ities for study of cardiovascular dis- 
eases have been “pitifully inade- 
quate.” 

“Less than 200 hospital beds in 
the U. S. are set aside for clinical 
research in diseases of the heart 
and__ circulation,” Representative 
Wolverton, Republican, of New 
Jersey, told the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He added that there 
are only about 900 special hospital 
beds for convalescent cardiac pa- 
tients in the entire nation and 
pointed out that these beds are le- 
cated in only eight States and 344 
of them are in New York Siate 
alone. 

The solution, according to pro- 
ponents of the new law, lies in 
strengthening and expanding the 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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SELLING 
PRINCIPLES 


hy Ralph G. Eugelsman 


General Agent, New York City 


HE over-emphasis on protec- 

tion in case of death, I think, 

is one of the big mistakes of 
my insurance career. As I near 50, 
with two boys in prep school—and 
college coming up—I can tell you 
that it would be a_ wonderful 
thing to have those premiums out 
of the way. After my years of 
experience, I’m of the firm belief 
that we could do a fine service for 
young clients if we advise them to, 
and see that they do buy contracts 
with some stopping point. I am 
convinced that the price makes no 
difference. 

For 100 years life insurance has 
been bought and sold on the basis 
of one predominating idea . . . Pro- 
tection in the case of premature 
death! Perhaps we have been so 
busy expounding this theory of life 
insurance that we haven’t really 
taken the time to examine the facts 
to find out whether or not death 
protection is the most important 
function of life insurance. 

Originally and naturally, protec- 
tion to the family in case of the 
death of the breadwinner was con- 
sidered the whole reason for life 
Insurance and—it still is a most 
important reason. 

But I wonder whether we haven’t 
overlooked something. We still 
think of life insurance as death in- 
surance instead of living insurance. 

And all the mortality tables and 
other statistics indicate that people 


Penn Mutual Life 


have a better chance to live to 60 
and beyond than to die before then. 

But let’s forget statistics and look 
at life itself. I think it is fair to 
say that there is no-one today who 
has not someone close in his fam- 
ily—60 or older who was a great 
guy when he had it—but hasn’t got 
it now and is living in insecurity— 
dependent on others. 

In the past we have sold insur- 
ance to family men to _ provide 
against death—with life values as 
an Incident. I have come to the 
belief that we will do a more im- 
portant job if we sell primarily to 
provide life values with death as 
the incident. 

And here is a funny thing—we 
have found that people buy more 
actual protection in buying retire- 
ment income —than they are in- 
clined to buy on an ordinary life 
plan. 

Our records for the past few 
years show that with the exception 
of business life insurance the 
greatest amount of protection that 
people buy is when they buy a plan 
of old age income for themselves. 

People want to live, do live and 
more than ever they are afraid to 
face an uncertain financial future. 

There is no better way to get 
that security than to start a retire- 
ment income plan early in life 
twhen there is time to let compound 
interest work. 

And there is no surer way than 
through a life insurance program. 





And, if taxes stay as they are, 
there is no other way. 

To help us more effectively to 
meet the challenge of selling in 
today’s market, let’s review to- 
gether some 20 basic principles es- 
sential to success in life underwrit- 
ing. 

(1) Though you are on your 


own, it is vital to keep regular 
hours. The starting hour should be 
9 A. M.—at the latest. Always 


work ‘until you finish your job! 

(2) You have to plan tomorrow’s 
work today. That means planning 
what you are going to do—what 
you are going to seli—and what 
you are going to tell your prospects. 

It is my opinion that the sale is 
made in the mind of the salesman 
and that I should only call upon 
people when I have planned so well 
that I feel that, if I were the pros- 
pect—I would buy. To do that 
takes time and thought—but pays 
off in a big way! 

(3) Keep records of your calls 
and interviews—if you are to have 
any idea of your efficiency. 

(4) Dispose of business on hand 
each day. Let work pile up and 
you are soon hopelessly bogged 
down! 

(5) Keep simple records — but 
records! The simplest way I know 
is to take a large diary record. If 
you see a man today and he says 
“come back two weeks from now,” 
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Sy Forrest L. Mortou 


Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


N MAY 28, 1948, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives sub- 
mitted the “Revenue Revision Bill 
of 1948” (H. R. 6712) with a report 
“that the bill do pass”. However, 
Congress adjourned before the bill 
could be given full consideration 
and it is doubtful if the present 
special session will take any definite 
action on this piece of proposed 
legislation. It is to be hoped that 
the next session of Congress will 
enact at least certain portions of 
this bill into law as it contains a 
number of provisions of vital im- 
portance to the owners of life in- 
surance and annuity contracts. It 
is believed that these proposed 
amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code will be best understood by 
quoting from the committee report 
which endorsed the bill. 
“Under existing law insurance on 
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decedent’s life payable to specific 
beneficiaries (other than to the 
decedent’s estate) is taxable (a) if 
the decedent at the time of his 
death possessed incidents of owner- 
ship in the policy exercisable either 
alone or with any other person, or 
(b) if and to the extent that the 
decedent paid the premiums on the 
policy, directly or indirectly. The 
first of these tests is the rule ap- 
plied in order to determine whether 
the property should be included in 
the decedent’s gross estate. The 
second, known as the ‘premium pay- 
ment’ rule, is an additional test used 
only in the case of life insurance. 

“Your committee regards the 
‘premium payment’ test as inequi- 
table. It results in the inclusion in 
the gross estate of insurance in 
which the decedent had divested 
himself of all ownership in the 
property. Therefore, your com- 


mittee’s bill eliminates the ‘pre- 
mium payment’ test with respect to 
the estates of decedents dying after 
the date of enactment of this bill.” 


Taxability of Annuities Under the 
Income Tax 


“Your committees’ bill revises the 
formula applied to annuities under 
the individual income tax. The new 
formula, like that used in existing 
law, attempts to separate the an- 
nuity payment into two portions, 
One of these, which constitutes the 
return of the annuitant’s principal, 
is intended to be excluded from 
gross income. The other, which is 
made up of accumulated earnings 
and, in some cases, the payments 
of employers (and the earnings on 
such payments), is intended to be 
included in taxable income. 

“The method now used to divide 
the annuity payment into taxable 
and nontaxable elements is the so- 
called 3-percent rule, which ex- 
cludes from taxable income the 
portion of the annual receipt in 
excess of 3-percent of the price the 
annuitant paid for the annuity, 
known as the ‘consideration’. This 
procedure is followed each year 
until the sum of the exclusions re- 
ceived equals the annuitant’s con- 
sideration. Thereafter the entire 
payment is included in gross in- 
come. 

“The vagaries of the 3-perceni 
rule are now well known. In some 
cases annuitants can expect to re- 
capture their considerations tax-free 
only if they live many years be- 
yond their life expectancy. In other 
cases the exclusions during the first 
years off the annuity period are so 
large that they exceed the personal 
exemption and thus are wasted. 
Only in very rare instances will the 
formula result in the tax-free re- 
capture of the annuitant’s consider- 
ation during exactly the period of 
his life expectancy. In all cases 
where the consideration is Tre- 
captured tax-free, a sharp rise in 
the annuitant’s taxable income 
occurs in the year after the one in 
which his total exclusion equals the 
consideration. Since usually noth- 
ing happens at this time to add 
to the taxpayer’s ability to pay, the 
consequence is apt to be a sharp 
decrease in his standard of living. 

“Your committee’s bill substitutes 
for the exclusion determined under 
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the 3-percent rule a constant yearly 
exclusion which will cumulate to 
the amount of the annuitant’s con- 
sideration if he lives out his life 
expectancy. To avoid a sharp in- 
crease in the taxpayer’s gross in- 
come late in life, this exclusion is 
allowed each year so long as he 
lives. The result is, of course, that 
the unusually long-lived taxpayer 
receives a total exclusion in excess 
of his consideration, but this is 
offset by the fact that the short- 
lived taxpayer does not recover his 
full consideration tax-free. On the 
average, the results are equitable. 
This cannot be said of the results 
obtained under the 3-percent rule. 

“As with the 3-percent rule, the 
new formula will apply both to 
purchased annuities and to those 
paid under contributory pension and 
profit-sharing plans operated by 
Government agencies and private 
industry. 

“In the case of a simple life an- 
nuity, the yearly exclusion is cal- 
culated by applying to the annuity 
payment a percentage obtained by 
dividing the annuitant’s aggregate 
consideration by the total sum re- 
ceivable under the annuity contract 
during the period of the annuitant’s 
life expectancy at the time the 
annuity period begins. If the an- 
nuity is for a fixed number of years, 
the exclusion is equal to the aggre- 
gate consideration divided by the 
total number of installments to be 
paid under the contract. If the 
annuity is for the joint lives of two 
or more annuitants, the exclusion 
is based on the probabilities of re- 
coupment under the combined life 
expectancies involved. These cal- 
culations are to be based on tables 
of recognized life expectancies 
which, to the extent praciicable, are 
to be prescribed and published by 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

“When the purchased annuity has 
a refund feature, the consideration 
used in establishing the yearly ex- 
clusion is the total cost of the an- 
nuity minus the net cost of the 
refund. The refund itself is exempt. 
When the annuity is paid under a 
contributory pension or profit-shar- 
ing plan, the computation of the ex- 
clusion is made in the same way as 
in the case of annuities which do 
not involve a refund feature. 

“Your committee recommends a 


clean break with the past. The new 
formula is to apply to all annuities 
under which payments begin after 
the effective date of this legislation. 
In other cases the consideration is 
reduced by the aggregate of the 
amounts previously excluded from 
gross income under the 3-percent 
rule and prior legislation, and the 
balance is treated as if it were the 
consideration for an annuity con- 
tract covering the remaining life 
or lives. Your committee does not 
intend that annuitants who have 
recovered their full consideration 
tax-free be given additional exclu- 
sions because of the change in the 
annuity formula contained in your 
committee’s bill.” 


Life Insurance Trusts 


“Where any part of the income of 
a trust may be used for the payment 
of premiums on policies of insur- 
ance on the life of the grantor, 
existing law taxes such income to 
the grantor even though the income 
is not actually used for that pur- 
pose. Your committee believes that 
in such cases the income of the 
trust should be taxable to the gran- 
tor only when the income or corpus 
of the trust is actually used to pay 
the premiums on the policy. This is 
accomplished by section 141 of your 
committee’s bill in those cases when 
only the trustee can direct such use 
of the income.” 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


“(a) Your committee’s bill ex- 
cludes from the estate tax amounts 
paid to the beneficiaries of deceased 
employees under (1) private pen- 
sion, annuity, profit-sharing or 
stock-bonus plans which meet the 
requirements of section 165 (a); or 
(2) pension, annuity, or retirement 
plans of the United States, any 
State, Territory, or political sub- 
division thereof, the District of 
Columbia, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of any of the foregoing 
governmental units. This exclusion 
does not depend on the form in 
which the payment to the survivor 
is made. It extends to death bene- 
fits as well as to the survivor’s 
rights under an annuity. However, 
in the case of a private plan, the 
exclusion is available only if the 
plan was qualified for the employ- 
er’s taxable year in which the em- 
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ployee’s separation from employ- 
ment occurred. 

“The impcsition of an estate tax 
upon the receipt of the survivor’s 
benefits in such plans is inconsist- 
ent with the preferential treatment 
accorded ‘approved’ plans under the 
income tax. Moreover, in the case 
of survivor annuities, the payment 
of the estate tax may be extremely 
burdensome, especially when the 
annuity is the principal element in 
the decedent’s estate. 

“(b) Your committee’s bill also 
excludes from the gift tax the ir- 
revocable designation of the em- 
ployee’s surviving beneficiary. This, 
like the estate tax exclusion, is 
available only to employees under 
(1) ‘approved’ private pension, an- 
nuity, profit-sharing, or stock-bonus 
plans, and (2) pension, annuity or 
retirement plans of the United 
States, any State, Territory, or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any agency or 
instrumentality of any of these gov- 
ernmental units. The existing law 
has a discriminatory effect because 
a gift tax is due only when the 
designation is of the irrevocable 
type. The employee’s ability to 
make a revocable designation, or 
to make the designation early in 
the period of his employment, when 
his interest has a small value, is 
determined by terms of the plan 
over which he has little or no con- 
trol. Moreover, the imposition of a 
gift tax on such designations is in- 
consistent with the preferential 
treatment accorded ‘approved’ plans 
under the income tax. The bill pro- 
vides that in the case of such pri- 
vate plans the exclusion from the 
gift tax depends on the ‘qualifica- 
tion’ of the plan during the em- 
ployer’s taxable year in which the 
designation occurred. 

“(c) Your committee’s bill also 
includes two amendments dealing 
with the income tax treatment of 
plans which qualify under section 
165 (a) and one amendment which 
relates to certain nonqualified 
plans. 

“1, One of the amendments deal- 
ing with ‘approved’ plans concerns 
the deductibility of the employer’s 
contributions. An employer on the 
accrual basis of accounting may un- 
der existing law deduct contribu- 
tions actually paid within the first 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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SELL 
THE 
FARMER 


WAS BORN on a ranch and 

lived in a sod house on the plains 

of Western Nebraska. I endured 
the terrible hardships of those days. 
My first job on the farm was pick- 
ing up buffalo chips and corn cobs 
in the summer time and filling the 
barn for our winter fuel. For the 
past 36 years I have traveled in 
Northwest Washington, and know 
the country and roads like a book. 
Therefore, I feel that I can speak 
with some authority on the prob- 
lems of the farmer. 

I do not intend to tell anyone how 
to sell, or in any way do I mean to 
be egotistical, but I hope what I 
write may give some ideas that will 
be of benefit in the art of selling 
farmers. I know from my own 
experiences that many life under- 
writers are not successful selling 
farmers. One reason is that they 
do not understand the approach. 

Farmers are no different than 
anyone else. They are human be- 
ings and today are very independ- 
ent. I think most of us underesti- 
mate their worth and standing. To- 
day they are big businessmen. For 
example, a dairy farmer milking 
90 Holstein cows has an income of 
many thousands of dollars per year. 
One of my policyholders, farming 
some 180 acres of so-called “row 
crops,” last year had a gross in- 
come of several hundred thousand 
dollars. We think of a grocer or 
hardware merchant as a big busi- 
nessman, and the truth of the mat- 
ter is that most any farmer of any 
size today does more business in 
dollars and cents than most mer- 
chants. 

We sell the farmer terribly short. 
His investments in farm machinery 
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Gut donut sell tm shor 


are tremendous. He writes a check 
for a new piece of machinery for 
$3,600 without batting an eye, and 
we come along and offer him a 
policy costing only a few dollars. 
Present a worthy program. 

There are few attributes one 
must have to be successful in sel- 
ling farmers. Own a farm your- 
self if possible. I, myself, own a 
small ranch and have a lot of fun 
growing certain things. In this way 
I learn farm problems and can talk 
to the farmer in his own language. 

Your dress, manner and approach 
have a lot to do with your success. 
Never wear a dark suit, overcoat or 
hat; always something in browns or 
tweeds; never black shoes or white 
shirts. Never drive a flashy car 
when working rural territory. Al- 
ways drive into the farmer’s drive- 
way and do not block the road. 
Accidentally honk your horn, or 
slam your car door, to let the 
farmer’s dog know you are there, 
and make friends with him at once, 
as this is your first barrier. Own a 
dog yourself and play with him be- 
fore leaving home, and you will 
never have trouble with the farm- 
er’s dog once he scents your clothes. 
Always call at a back door, never 
the front. Farmers like calendars, 
blotters, and any reading material 
you can leave. 

If you drive up to a chicken farm 
and your prospect is working in the 
chicken house, never go in but wait 
for him outside. A stranger will 





scare the chickens and incur the ill 
will of the farmer. Likewise, in ap- 
proaching a dairy farmer, if he is 
in the barn milking, never go in the 
barn. It will frighten the cows and 
make them nervous, with disas- 
trous results. Enter’ the barn 
through the milk house and stand 
in the door until you can get the 
farmer’s attention, and he will ask 
you in or come out to see you. 

My approach to a farmer is simp- 
ly this: “Mr. Jones, you have a nice 
place here! I am Ed Grant, with 
the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, and I do want to 
know you. Having lived in What- 
com County for some 36 years, I 
am not a stranger and, owning a 
ranch myself, I know a little about 
a farmer’s problems. Your neigh- 
bor, Mr. Brown, happens to be one 
of my good customers and _ sug- 
gested that I call on you, so when 
convenient I would like to show 
you how we have helped with what 
we call Our Road to Financial Se- 
curity.” 

My first call is a picture-making 
interview, obtaining names and 
birth dates of the family, if pos- 
sible. On my second call I take a 
colored chart with a plan of some 
sort, tailored to his particular 
needs, with both his and his wife's 
names appearing on this. This 
should be in the evening after 
chore time, if possible, with both 
Mr. Farmer and his wife at the 
kitchen table. Try for a close at 
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by 9. &. Grant 


Seattle Agency, Equitable Life of lowa 


this time, but nine times out of ten 
he will say he wishes to talk to his 
wife about this, so make a definite 
return date in a few days for a 
closing interview. Do not rush the 
farmer. Farmers operate more 
slowly but more surely than do 
urban prospects. Do not belittle 
the small amount of insurance the 
average farmer has. Compliment 
him on this, and say that now con- 
ditions are better it is time to in- 
crease his program. 

Selling farmers is to me a lot of 
fun. Over 75% of my business last 
year was sold to farmers. A few 
concrete sales may illustrate what 
I mean by “fun.” 

Some years ago I found a farmer 
prospect milking a string of cows, 
so I drew up a stool, and moved 
along with him, discussing the 
reasons as he milked. 

“O. K.,” he said. So I handed him 
the application for his signature 
and I let it drop. You guess where? 
After wiping it off I sent it into 
Seattle, and a note from our cashier 
said, “Gee, Ed, what next?” 

I wrote a young fellow out in the 
field $5,000 twenty pay life, and he 
sat down on the ground and wrote 
me a check for $200 right on his 
shoe, and with his left hand, and I 
nearly burst out laughing. It was 
really funny. 

One of the best sales to a farmer 
recently was on the life of one of 
our large operators. He is a young 
fellow 24 years old, farming a large 
acreage. I had written him first sev- 
eral years ago, $2,500 twenty pay 
life, and later another $5,000 on the 
same plan. Knowing he owed a lot 
of money, I said, “Joe, it is none of 
my business how much money you 
owe, but I have watched you grow 
from a boy on the farm to a large 


operator, and you have followed 
my advice before. My advice to 
you today is to buy enough insur- 


ance to cover your indebtedness.” 

“Ed,” he said, “it would take 
$30,000 more life insurance to cover 
my indebtedness.” 

_I said “Can you pay the prem- 
lum?” 

He replied, “Yep.” I took his ap- 
plication and he wrote me & check 
for the $1,200 annual premium. It 
Was a rated case at that. He recent- 


ly married, and I wrote his wife 
$5,000 for tax purposes. 

Shortly after this I called on a 
young married farmer who I knew 
was doing well. I approached him 
on saving money in life insurance 
and discussed discounting prem- 
iums ahead. I sold him $10,000 or- 
dinary life with a premium of $300, 
on the first interview, and the next 
night I sold his brother, who was 
single, $10,000 retirement income 
with a premium of $750, and be- 
fore the policies were issued I took 
an additional application for $10,000 
on the first farmer. These two 
brothers paid me a little over $6,003 
in advance premiums in one year. 
“Thar’s gold in them thar hills, 
pardners!” 

Mortgage insurance is very popu- 
lar with farmers. A cold canvass 
call last summer on a_ poultry 
rancher netted $10,000 mortgage in- 
surance. I said, “Mr. L., I am Ed 
Grant with the Equitable Life In- 


(Continued on Page 56) 





The Spectator considers J. E. 
Grant to be unusually well- 
qualified to discuss the “how” of 
soliciting rural business. Mr. 
Grant, representative of the 
Seattle agency of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa since 1933, long has 
been one of the production pil- 
lars of his agency and a depend- 
able source of inspiration to his 
Puget Sound associates. Coming 
into the life insurance business 
following 20 years as a traveling 
salesman, he can point with jus- 
tifiable pride to a series of twelve 
Production Clubs memberships 
and a One-A-Week Club record 
in excess of 700 weeks. 
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A CENTURY OF FARM PROGRESS 


Number of people supplied with agricultural products 


by one farm worker's output 
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How important a part the farmer plays in the American way 


of life is shown by the above chart. 


Matching the growth of 


the number of people he supplies with agricultural products, is 


the increase in his income. 


Farmers, today, make excellent 


prospects for the life insurance underwriter. 
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agent are prominently displayed. 
(4) In both managerial and gen- 


is used, however, occasionally an 
inquirer writes, “Don’t have sales- 
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men call.” What to do in a case 
like this? The whole merchandis- 
ing plan is set up for a salesman’s 
call as the follow through to turn 
the inquiry into an order. If we 
go contrary to the inquirer’s wishes, 
we may alienate him; if we observe 
his request, where’s the sale? 

Harry N. Kuesel, a manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual in New York 
City, stated, according to an item 
in Printers’ Ink, that many of his 
salesmen welcome these don'’t- 
have-salesmen-call leads over any 
others. It means that the prospect 
won’t turn out to be an agent for 
a rival insurance company (!) and 
probably also that the prospect is 
sincerely interested. The prospect, 
however, realizes that he is vul- 
Nerable and so shrinks from ex- 
posing himself to the solicitation of 
an agent. 


Manager Kuesel gave one of these 

coupons bearing the phrase don’t- 
send-salesmen to one of his men, 
Frank Fuller, and was agreeably 
surprised the next morning when 
Fuller laid a $10,000 application, 
with a nice check attached on the 
desk, 

When asked how it was done, 
Fuller replied: “I stopped at the 
address you gave me which was in 
4 good section of Flatbush, and rang 
the bell. A chap came to the door 
whom I thought was probably the 
man who had sent for the booklet. 
When I introduced myself, he 
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started to complain: ‘But I wrote 
your company not to send a sales- 
man.’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I know. That’s 
why they sent me. I’m the nearest 
thing to no salesman the company 
has. May I come in?” 

“That broke the ice 
couldn’t help grinning. 

“*All right’,” he said, “ ‘just step 
into the living room while I call my 
wife.’ 

“She began to ask questions 
about the retirement income plan. 
The rest was easy.” 


and he 


“Opens Doors” for Underwriters 


In response to many requests, 
Mutual Life recently prepared addi- 
tional local newspaper ads in a 
special folder. Intended to appeal 
to farmers, according to Director 
of Advertising Russel V. Vernet, 
they supplement the large number 
of ads—fifty-six to be exact—ap- 
pearing in the company’s main port- 
folio entitled “Local Newspaper Ad- 
vertising ‘Opens Doors’ for Mutual 
Life Field Underwriters”. 

Pointing out that “It pays to ad- 
vertise” is more than a _ proverb 

. it is an established fact, Mu- 
tual Life goes on to say that local 
newspaper advertising is a power- 
ful selling tool, which enables the 
agent to identify himself with the 
company’s national advertising 
which also reaches a large segment 
of the agent’s own community. 


HNNLUULLNLAVNUN VNU 


Featured on the cover—Top row, 
left to right: Local Newspaper Ad- 
vertising “Opens Doors” for Mu- 
tual Life Field Underwriters—Mu- 
tual Life, New York City; Life’s 
Bigger Decisions—to build?? to buy? 





to rent? North American Life, 
Toronto; Service that grows!— 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va.; 


Ever figured when you want to re- 
tire?—North American Life and 
Casualty, Minneapolis. Bottom row, 
left to right: Worried over Medical 
Expense? Ete—A page from the 
mat service portfolio of the Re- 
liance Life, Pittsburgh; A Good 
Man to Know—National Life, Tor- 
onto; and (below) Dollars , 
When Your Family Needs Them— 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines; 
Now, Let’s See . Where Shall 
I Go to College?—Southwestern 
Life, Dallas; I’ll Say to the Boss, 
“I Quit”—Occidental Life, Los An- 
geles; Don’t Fence Them In—Jef- 
ferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C. 


HILLULVLIAULULNLLULNUULAALLU LULL 


(National advertising is thus seen 
to make local advertising more 
effective; on the other hand, those 
comparatively few large companies 
still carrying on without national 
advertising may, in a sense, make 
it all the more imperative that their 
underwriters advertise locally, in 
order that the company they repre- 
sent may have wider, and stronger, 
brand preference or cOmpany ac- 
ceptability.) 

An interesting point about Mu- 
tual Life ads of this nature is that 
there is no special continuity as re- 
gards design or layout. We presume 
this procedure, which is somewhat 
unusual, has been followed delib- 
erately and that it is felt that the 
sacrifice of recognizability and 
repetitive value is compensated for 
by the fact that every ad looks new 
—and different. (The pros and cons 
here, incidentally, might make an 
interesting luncheon discussion 
among a group of advertising men.) 


Personalized Advertising 


Supplementing its national maga- 
zine advertising aimed at paving 
the way for the call of the Penn 
Mutual life underwriter, the same 
company offers its agents a port- 
folio of 28 one-column newspaper 
advertisements in mat form on a 
variety of subjects, each appearing 
over the name and address of the 
local agent. Advertising, says the 
company, builds prestige for the 
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OFESSIONAL men — doctors, lawyers, 
uncertainties of life. Their services con- 
sist ia planning for the well-being of their 

fellow men. 


It is litle wonder, therefore, that these ra 


dentists, etc.— are familiar with the y 


men . these dians of other men's 
futures seek out ways and means of 
protecting themselves, and their depea- 
dents, against life's uncertainties. And a 
great number fiod life insurance and aonu- 
ities to be the oe designed to 
fit their individual is by ienced 
Imperial Life representatives. 





Your Imperial Life representative can work 
out a plan to come withio your sent 
income and also take into consideration 
See Your the changes and increased responsibilities 
Local which will be = time =~ a, 
presentati not get in touch with him today? He can 
Re, — a ons friend to you. 


IMPERIAL LIFE 


Founded \897 
Head Office @ jTORONTO 


agent, aimed at producing sales. 
Advertising is sentimentalizing and 
educating a market with respect to 
your service. Advertising supple- 
ments your daily activities. A well- 
placed personalized ad can get in 
places where you can’t, and be the 
first step in making a contact . 

to make a sale you must first make 
a contact. 

Where to place the ads? 

Newspapers in the smaller cities and 





towns suburban and county 
weeklies your neighborhood 
paper . . church and club bulle- 
tins . . social programs, etc. Ad- 


vertising rates in these publications 
are low. 

Space is provided at the bottom 
of each mat to allow the newspaper 
to set type for the name, address, 
and phone number of the individual 
agent. Mats are available without 
charge, but the company does not 
participate in the cost of the ad- 
vertising space. 


Objective: Young People 


A two-year newspaper campaign 
of the North American Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto, had, as its 
objective, reaching young people in 
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the age groups between 20 and 35, 
who have always formed the bulk 
of the company’s new insurers. 
(Query to reader—Is your cam- 
paign directed to your best and 
most logical class of prospects?) 

R. A. Cooper, advertising man- 
ager, states that North American 
men knew from experience that 
young people are strongly moti- 
vated towards the purchase of life 
insurance at times when a change 
for the better occurs in their family 
or business life. Hence the running 
heads, “Life’s Bigger Moments” and 
“Life’s Bigger Decisions”. 

“Our advertising agency,” says 
Mr. Cooper, “used the semi-carto 
style of illustration plus hacen 
ing, imaginative copy to give us the 
type of ad which would attract 
young readers, particularly.” 

A typical example of the copy 
treatment follows: 


“To Build . . to Buy. . . to 
Rent? No matter what you decide 
to do about your personal housing 
problem, you'll run into the Long- 
Faces who sadly shake their heads 
and say, “You’re making a big mis- 
take”. But you’ll go ahead and do 
the best you can, of course. The 
fact that ‘things are tough’ has never 
yet completely stopped a young 
man in his attempt to get some 
attractive timber over the heads of 
his family. 

“Just one thing we have to sug- 
gest. Before you get too deep into 
blueprints or titles or scanning the 
want ads, we suggest you give some 
thought to blueprinting your future. 
The North American Life repre- 
sentative can help by showing you 
simple, inexpensive plans (some be- 
gin as low as $5 a month) which 
will be building up your independ- 
ence while you are busy with your 
hunt-the-house project. 

“You see, today’s decisions are 
more easily and wisely made if 
you’ve done some long-range plan- 
ning for your future. How about 
calling your North American Life 
representative in for a chat? He 
comes to you with a sincere desire 
to help you; backed by a mutual 
company with a 66-year record for 
helping along the dreams of young 
homemakers.” 

The complete campaign appeared 
in 120 daily and weekly news- 
papers across Canada. Circulation 
was in excess of three million. 


How to Get Your Photo in 
Picture-Ads 


Bankers Life, Iowa, explains to 
its agents just how they can get 
their own photographs in news- 


papers, in the most economical ang 
effective manner. Three points are 
outlined: 

(1) Select the photo you wish to 
use—one with a glossy finish—ang 
then take it to the newspaper which 
will carry your advertising. The 
editor or advertising manager wil] 
tell you what halftone screen works 
most successfully for him, and wil] 
probably have the engraved half- 
tone made for you if you desire, 

(2) It is advisable to let the news- 
paper handle the arrangements for 
the halftone of your photo. If it js 
necessary for you to make arrange- 
ments yourself, however, ask the 
newspaper for the following infor- 
mation: size of halftone, what 
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screen, how it should be mounted 
and the address of the engraver he 
would recommend. With this in- 
formation, you can make arrange- 
ments with the engraver and can 
get the proper engraving or cut. Be 
certain to provide a glossy or ferro- 
typed picture of yourself for the 
engraving. (Author’s note—while 
contacting the engraver, why not 
sell him?) 

(3) If you wish to use the picture 
ads in more than one newspaper, 
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you can save money by ordering 
one engraving plus the number of 
mats necessary to take care of the 
other newspapers. For example, if 
you wish to use photo ads in three 
newspapers, you will order the one 
engraving plus two mats. This will 
cost you much less than three en- 
gravings, and the result will be 
about the same if a good job of 
making the mat is done and a good 
stereotype is made from the mat. 
In most cases you will be able to 
order the mats at the same time 
you order the engraving. Most news- 
papers, concludes the Bankers Life 
statement, will be glad to help any 
advertiser with this sort of arrange- 
ment. 

Bankers Life of Iowa’s 1948 series 
of newspaper advertisements of- 
fered in mat form may be secured in 
one, two or three column size, and 
center largely around two appeals, 
“Enjoy Financial Security” (family 
protection) and the company’s 
“Double Duty Dollar Plan” (pro- 
tection and retirement combined). 
One column ads feature a little 
pen and ink sketch; the larger mes- 
sages are designed to give room to 
display of the agent’s own photo- 
graph. This is an important method 
for getting the mat service really 
used, as it enlists the cooperation 
of the agent because it registers his 
appearance and prestige in the 
mind of possible prospects. 


Company Pays Half the Cost 


The Jefferson Standard’s popular 
‘Fifty-fifty Cost-Participation Plan” 
makes it possible for representa- 
tives of that company to advertise 
locally on a more advantageous 
basis, financially, than is usually the 
case. 

Enough ads, in mat form, are 
usually made available to allow an 
agent to run, or select, a new ad 
every two weeks throughout the 
year. Or, of course, he is at liberty 
to repeat and specialize with those 
particular ads which best fit in with 
his own selling plans. 

Under the liberal cost-participa- 
tin plan, the agent can run as 
many of these ads as he wishes 
with the assurance (insurance?) 
that the home office will pay half 
the cost, provided the agent secures 
the regular local (not national) ad- 
vertising rate. This policy has been 
adopted, says the company, in order 
‘0 encourage advertising on the 
part of its agents. It has been found 
that a man who advertises his busi- 
hess strongly and consistently will, 
the long run, find that its pays 
N prestige and in increased sales. 

Here’s how the plan works in ac- 


tual operation: The agent has the 
local paper bill him at the local 
rate; the agent pays the bill, and 
then forwards this receipted bill, 
together with proofs of the ads as 
run, to the home office, which im- 
mediately reimburses him for half 
the cost. 

In addition, if an agent runs a 
minimum of fifty-five inches of 
these ads in a three-month period, 
he qualifies for a free annual state- 
ment ad, entirely at company ex- 
pense, appearing over his name in 
his own local paper. 


Agents Also Make Own Ads 


Reliance Life, in addition to a 
well-designed campaign in mat 
form, offers suggestions to its 
agents so they may make up their 
own ads, if desired, either in dis- 
play or classified form, or both. 
Sample ads are included, and an 
offer is made for the advertising 
department at the home office to co- 
operate further at any time. 

Because the idea of classified is 
somewhat unusual, we reproduce a 
few as a matter of interest: 


IF YOU RECEIVED A DOCTOR BILL of 
$100 today, would you have to draw out 
$100 from your savings account to pay it? 
If so, do you know that, at present tax 
rates, you’d have to earn $125 or $150 or 
more before you could replace that $100? 
Let Perfect Protection pay your medical 
bills, and guard your income and savings. 
Write or call for Reliance free booklet, 
“Money for Medical Expense.”’ 
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“We like to go places and buy 

things, and how to do that 

and still provide for the future 

is a real problem. But I've 

finally licked it. I know define 
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Tl have enough money to retire 
comfortably when I'm older. 


My wife will have a guaranteed 
life income, if I die. 


Even if I'm toxally disabled, I'l 


still have an income. 


: The children are sure of @ 
\ Proper education. 


My home will be left free of 
debt. 


There will be sufficient cash to 
meet succession duties and take 
care of unpaid bills. 


“A London Life representative figured out the 
solution to — The security which 
= Program a enables us to really enjoy 
living.” 
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IT’S AN ODD FACT that many men who 
never suffer a loss consider it sound 
business to insure against fire, theft and 
similar misfortunes, yet those same men, 
knowing that nothing is more certain 
than “death and taxes,’’ do little or noth- 
ing to insure against that eventuality. 
Wise men rely on insurance and insure 
with Reliance. 


IN WORLD WAR I the average soldier 
had a sixth grade education; but a 
generation later the World War II average 
soldier had completed two years of high 
school. Education is an ever-expanding 
field, and college training more of a 
necessity every year. If you would like to 
see your son enjoy “those four best years’ 
and the fruits of having a degree, start 
today to provide for it the easy way with 
the Reliance College Plan. Call or write 
for details. 











In discussing its mat service, Ad- 
vertising Manager Norman L. 
Klages, says to field men: 

“Newspaper advertising can be 
very profitable to you or it can be 
disappointing, depending upon 
what results you expect and how 
you go at it. Life insurance men 
who expect their newspaper adver- 
tising to result in immediate bene- 
fits are usually disillusioned. Even 
when coupons are printed in the 
ads the direct returns seldom 
justify the expense. 

“Your local merchant can pull 
customers into his store through 
newspaper advertising, ‘but you 
cannot expect the same _ response. 
Your business is different. Your 
clients buy your service—they must 
be sold. 


Tells of Reader’s Reaction 


“Joe Prospect reads your ad in 
his local paper and knits his brow 
in a thoughtful frown. The thought 
flashes across his mind, ‘I should 
have more protection. This is an 
attractive plan and this ad suggests 
that Tom Reliance is a good man to 
do business with.’ 

“The thought is planted but Joe 
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Prospect doesn’t do anything about 
it. Not knowing how your ad has 
impressed him and hearing nothing 
from him or others who were also 
impressed by your ad, you might 
assume that your advertising was 
money wasted. 

“But sometime later you call on 
Joe and get a good reception. He 
listens to your story and signs an 
application. You never know how 
much advertising helps your sales. 
If you believe that your services are 
desirable—if you believe that you 
have attractive plans to offer—it 
certainly should be advisable to ad- 
vertise them.” 


Advertisement Size Graded by Area 


Imperial Life of Canada, we are 
informed by H. B. Brown, advertis- 
ing manager, furnishes attractive 
newspaper ads in two sizes. The 
larger ads are for use in the larger 
metropolitan dailies and smaller re- 
productions of the same copy and 
layout are for use in medium-size 
communities. (We, in our ignor- 
ance, would have been inclined to 
reverse this procedure, considering 
the matter of rates but, with Im- 
perial, it is doubtless their repre- 
sentation and actual and potential 
business that has been the decid- 
ing factor.) We are prone to doff 
our hat in silent salute to the judg- 
ment of any company which, like 
the Imperial Life, has been a con- 


sistent user of newspaper space 
ever since 1914—yes, that’s right, 
1914! Continuity and _ repetitive 


value is achieved through consist- 
ent use of a readily-recognizable 
format employing a dominant illus- 
tration strong in human interest, 
with text always appearing in an 
“oval square”—all right, in a square 
oval, then. 


It Pays to Advertise—Yourself 


Ye Scribe likes several features 
of Occidental Life’s (California) 
neatly packaged newspaper adver- 
tising services offered to agents. 
New ads are produced at a rate 
which gives a man new copy once a 
week throughout the year. (This 
element of timeliness and newness 
is lacking in some companies). As 
Director of Advertising H. Dixon 
Trueblood points out, such adver- 
tising mats are relatively inexpen- 
sive to produce and, as far as the 
home office is concerned, the plan 
obviates any necessity of the ad- 
vertising department spending a 
great deal of time preparing adver- 
tising copy for one particular agent. 
At the same time it gives the agents 
professionally-prepared copy, lay- 


out and art work. 


Unique among Occidental pack- 
aging presentation is the periodic 
sending, to their agents, of a four. 
page folder. Each fqlder, 8% by 1] 


in size, specializes in one particular 


type appeal. 
Banner head on the inside spread 


is used to merchandise the ads to © 


the field force. Such headlines ag 
these appear: 

“Your Name in These Ads Makes 
Calls—Cultivates 
You.” 

“You Get Low-Cost ‘Prospecting’ 
with These Family Income Ads.” 

“Your Name in These Ads Guar- 
antees Your Future Too.” 

“Your Name in These Ads is a 
Passkey to Friendly Future Con- 
tacts.” 

“Put Your Name in Their Retire- 
ment Plans.” 

Another handy feature is that 
each folder carries a coupon for 
ease of ordering. Thus orders come 
in quickly, and a check is afforded 
the relative popularity of the dif- 
ferent types of ads and various ap- 
peals. 

Finally, a large panel opposite the 
coupon is used for additional selling 
copy to convince the agent that it 
really is worth his while to adver- 


tise. We quote from one such “sell- 
ing panel”: 
“Advertising is selling .. . for the 


butcher, for the baker, and for you. 
These ads can do for you the things 
you want. They will ‘shake hands’ 
with many people you don’t have 
time to meet right now. These small 
ads will make ‘prospects’ out of 
just ‘people.’ They will add to your 
status in the community as a leader 
in your field. You can run these 
small ads regularly in your local 
newspaper at modest cost. All you 
have to do is to send in the attached 
coupon for a free set of mats, take 
them to your local newspaper and 
tell them to run one ad each week.” 
It is difficult, for the writer at 
least, to criticize Occidental’s out- 
standing and simple job of adver- 
tising presentation. But, well, we 
all have to earn a living... so... 
why does Occidental leave the’ 
back page entirely blank? What 
they’ve put on the first three pages 
is so good, that I’m sure they have 
other thoughts, data and helps— 
equally good—up their sleeve. 


Ads Awarded for Production 


Field representatives of the 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, are 
awarded newspaper advertising on 
the basis of production achieve- 
ments. The advertising is pub- 
lished in communities where there 
are from one to three agents. 
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GWYNETH STRUPPER 


In addition to a _ readily-recog- 
nizable signature plate which in- 
cludes a map of Texas as a back- 
ground for the company name, a 
feature of this company’s advertise- 
ments is the inclusion of a slogan 
or factual material broken into the 
lead illustration—a device which 
not only gets high attention value, 
but combines copy with an emo- 
tional appeal. 


Continental Assurance 


Continental Assurance newspaper 
advertising has been appearing on 
the financial pages of Chicago 
newspapers ever since 1929. Mes- 
sages from the assurance company 
alternate with those of the affiliated 
casualty company. No attempt is 
made to produce direct inquiries 
because of the company’s agency 
set-up. However, the company 
states that, on the basis of tests 
made, such advertising has proved 
profitable. 


North American Life 


North American Life and Casu- 
alty, Minneapolis, is one of the rela- 
tively few companies which make a 
concerted advertising bid for farm 
business. Institutional advertising 
in principal farm paper media in 
the upper midwest has these objec- 
ves, according to C. P. Palm, ad- 
vertising manager: 

(1) To popularize the name of 
North American Life and Casualty 
among farmers and their families. 

(2) To identify the company as 
one particularly close to the farmer 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


ATLANTA: In this great center 
of the Gateway to the South, I 
have, fortunately, many friends 
(family friends dating back to the 
days when we damnyankees used 
to ship our own ponies down there. 
spend pleasant days with the kids 
who were our contemporaries be- 
fore 1916, bat a practice polo ball 
around and wonder at the charm of 
the Southern Belles). Also, I know 
Everett Strupper, president of the 
Piedmont Life Insurance Company 
of Atlanta. Everett has had plenty 
of life insurance experience. He 
was, for some 15 years, with the 
Massachusetts Mutual. Later, he 
was general agent for the Volun- 
teer State in Atlanta. What very 
few people know is that Everett is 
(so far as I know) the only life in- 
surance company . president’ in 
America who once was a profes- 
sional dancer! He, who now looks 
like an All-American fullback ten 
years out of college, was a former 
dancing partner of Mary Hay (the 
star of the original “Blossom Time” 
and the first wife of Richard Bar- 
thelmess). His new life insurance 
company, which wrote its first poli- 
cies about three months ago, has 
plenty on the ball. As has Everett. 
Also, he has a daughter who recent- 
ly finished her freshman year at 
the University of Georgia and 
whose interest in dramatics comes 
from being a chip off the block! In 
this connection, you might feast 
your eyes on “a very bad photo” of 
Gwyneth Strupper! (No, I have 
never met the young lady!). .. 


CHATTANOOGA: This was one 
time that I was thoroughly “stuck 
with it.” I landed on the airport 
and telephoned friends in_ the 
Provident Life & Accident. They 
said to me: “Glad you’re in town, 
but if you want to talk business— 
skip it. We are having our annual 
picnic with about 900 employees 
and their friends. Come to the pic- 
nic, but don’t talk business.” They 
had me licked, there! So I went to 
a fine picnic, talked no _ business, 
looked at the aggregation and 
wished that I were 20 years young- 
er! Also talked with a few men 
who felt as I did! And then caught 
a plane for Atlanta! 


BIRMINGHAM: It did me good 
to learn that Jim Livingston, ac- 
tuary of the Liberty Life in this 
city, is recovering from his broken 
back—suffered in a fall from a 
horse sOme months ago. Also, he is 
a new parent! Less than two months 
ago his wife presented him with an 
heir. The company seems to be sur- 
viving the vicissitudes of its offi- 
cials and is heading for a tremen- 
dous future. It already has one out 
of every two whites in Alabama 
covered for burial policies and will 
intensify its ordinary activities. 
Also, on a call to Jim’s office, I was 
much impressed with the fact that 
every modern convenience had been 
accorded employees. Air-conditioned 
offices; special cafeteria service at 
slight cost; pensions and benefit 
plans: and—best of all—a program 
whereby all employees can gain a 
bonus if they do work “over and 
beyond the call of duty”. 


DALLAS: Practically a hotbed of 
insurance in the Southwest, this 
Texas city has more than 60 com- 
pany home offices, of all kinds— 
most of them life insurance company 
or companies writing both life insur- 
ance and accident and health, For 
instance: on a single day in June the 
field force of the Republic National 
Life Insurance Company of Dalias 
came up with close to $700,000 of 
business in honor of Theo P. Beas- 
ley, president. It was both the birth- 
day and the wedding anniversary 
of President Beasley and the field 
and home office employees pre- 
sented him with a portrait of him- 
self. President Beasley bought con- 
trol of the Republic National in 1937 
and has built the life insurance in 
force from $10 million to nearly 
$30 million and jumped the assets 
from under $10 million to over $18 
millions. 

Also, in Dallas right now, it is 
worth noting that D. Easley Wag- 
goner, president of the United 
Fidelity Life recently suffered a 
stroke which has kept him from 
active participation in company af- 
fairs. As this is written, his health 
is improving and, also, there have 
been some changes in the company 
executive body, designed to relieve 
him from too arduous duties. 
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successful seller of life insur- 

ance is a man with a many 
sided personality. He has acquired 
a full and complete knowledge of 
his subject and been a careful stu- 
dent of the proper ways and means 
of getting ideas over to prospective 
buyers. He has found, also, that he 
gets an invaluable development of 
his mental equipment by being ac- 
tive in any affairs dealing in human 
relations. 

What is it that makes a man 
spend a lot of his time and energy 
on extra-curricular activities? What 
does it get him, anyway? In a brief 
answer to that question, I would 
say, “Self-improvement!” 

Self-improvement is the reason 
for outside activities—and it is a 
kind of self-improvement that can 
be had in no other way. 

Those who have been active in 
community or organization affairs 
know that statement is true. How- 
ever, I shall develop that thought 
a little, to prove my theorum, so to 
speak. 

Let your mind dwell on the men 
who are now managing the desti- 
nies of life insurance affairs in this 
country. You will, I am confident, 
be forced to say they are men who 
think; they are men who have 
ideas; they are men who have a 
capacity for converting ideas into 
action; they are men who are 
do-ers—men who get things done! 

They are men who, in years gone 
by, dared to chirp a bit—persevered 
at the chirping—and _ eventually 
found that they could sing! And 
their experience gives force to my 
admonition to you: Chirp a bit— 
maybe you too can sing! 

For instance, you accept a humble 
job on an insignificant committee 
of a life insurance organization. 
You attend a meeting of that com- 
mittee. You are then associated 
with a group of your fellows who 
have been selected because they 
had the qualifications and the ca- 
pacity to do the job for which that 
committee was designed. As a 


FH successful s teaches that the 
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member of that committee you are 
privileged to brush shoulders—or 
better, brush minds—with men 
who are leaders, or destined to be 
leaders, men who have proved to 
someone’s satisfaction that they can 
think through and around a prob- 
lem, and come up with an answer. 
You learn, as a member of that 
committee, how to think construc- 
tively. You learn how to express 
your thinking. (Parenthetically, I 
might interpose, you thus try out 
your chirp!) 

You get a specific segment of the 
committee’s job to do on your own. 
You do it, and you do it well. Then, 
as the boys say, “You’re in!” 

You get another committee ap- 
pointment. After a while, you get 
a chairmanship. You find yourself 
on the board of directors. As you 
move up, you are tested more 
rigidly. You are required to meet, 
and you do meet, greater respon- 
sibility. Your fellows come to rea- 
lize that you are a thinker, a plan- 
ner, a person of good sound judg- 
ment. In fact, this work unearths 
in you qualities, abilities, charac- 
teristics, you never dreamed you 
possessed. It taps latent abilities 
that are only uncovered under the 
urgency of necessity and are made 
available only with use. You wake 
up some day and find you have 
grown in ways that you could not 
otherwise have grown. You have 
found that you can sing! 

At the time I was an undergradu- 
ate at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, there was a student at the 
Wharton School who, I believe, 


Association and Community Activities Will Help You 


was the first ever to go to college 
with the avowed intent of major- 
ing in life insurance. He came from 
a life insurance family and he 
wanted to go into the business with 
the best equipment the times could 
afford. So, he went to the Wharton 
School because, just a few years 
prior, Dr. S. S. Huebner had in- 
augurated there the first insurance 
department in an American uni- 
versity. 

On graduating, he returned to 
his native Baltimore, and was an 
immediate success selling life in- 
surance. He became a big producer, 
wrote large volumes even after be- 
coming a general agent; was one 
of the organizers of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and one of its 
early presidents. Having a natural 
interest in people and things, he 
was active in community and civic 
affairs. He was president of his 
local, State, and National Associa- 
tion. He was among the first to 
take, and pass, the C.L.U. examina- 
tions; organized the Baltimore 
Chapter, and was later president of 
the national C.L.U. body. He was 
moved to the home agency of his 
company ahd continued his notable 
work as a general agent. Then, 
strange as it may seem, the home 
office people recognized this man’s 
uncommon abilities, brought him 
into the home office, and he became 
its president a few years thereafter. 

Now, Paul Clark’s career with 
the John Hancock has been an 
unusual one, true; and I, of course, 
don’t mean that if you have am- 
bitions of becoming president of 
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your company you must get active 
in your Association! However, I do 
mean to infer that the innate talent 
and ability which Paul Clark po- 
sesses in goodly quantity was un- 
covered and developed by his out- 
side activities, and furthermore, 
those interests furnished him the 
platform necessary to prove to his 
superiors that he did possess them! 

An almost parallel case is that of 
a young man who started his career 
in Pittsburgh. Possessing better- 
than-average ability, coupled with 
unlimited energy, this man was a 
very successful producer, an out- 
standingly successful general agent, 
and, of course, he was in all kinds 
of outside activities. He was presi- 
dent of his local and State ssso- 
ciations, and it was at the comple- 
tion of his term as president of the 
national association that a com- 
mittee of five prominent presidents 
of life insurance companies urged 
him to take the presidency of the 
newly organized Institute of Life 
Insurance. Now, again, I don’t 
mean to say that Holgar Johnson 
owes that big opportunity to his 
prominence in association affairs, 
but I do mean to infer that the 
job he was asked to fill required 
more than the demonstrated ability 
to manage a life insurance agency, 
and his outside activities had not 
only cultivated his bent for leader- 
ship but had supplied the vehicle 
for his irrefutably demonstrating 


that he possessed the qualities this 
big new job demanded. 

Recently I saw this quotation in 
an insurance magazine: “Show me 





a good life insurance man and I 
will, almost without exception, 
show you a man active in commu- 
nity work outside the life insurance 
business.” 

That statement was attributed to 
Charlie Zimmerman, director of 
institutional relations of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. Like Paul Clark and Hol- 
gar Johnson, Charlie Zimmerman 
had used the Association route and 
other outside activities to develop 
talents and capacities which other- 
wise would not have been so well 
nurtured, and this process, in turn, 
stimulated his remarkable produc- 
tion and helped materially to win 
for him the appelation “one of the 
great general agents in the coun- 
try”. So when L.1I.A.M.A. wanted 
to fill their important post, they 
selected Charlie Zimmerman, not 
solely because he was a great gen- 
eral agent, but because he was a 
man known to possess the many 
other developed abilities required. 

The man who does nothing out- 
side the routine of his job becomes 
a pretty narrow, self-centered in- 
dividual. He goes to his church, 
maybe; contributes financially, per- 
haps; but gives nothing of himself. 
He may join the association, pay his 
dues, occasionally attend affairs, 
but that is all! He’s usually the 
guy who finds all the fault, is the 
great critic of others, spends the 
time he claims he can’t afford to 
give to outside activities in belitt- 
ling those who do. The fault- 
finding habit he thus cultivates is 


taken into his home and into his 
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business, always to his own detri- 
ment. There’s nothing like picking 
up an oar and pulling one’s own 
weight in the boat to develop an 
appreciation for those who _ just 
naturally do so—to say nothing of 
what the exercise will do! 


You are a seller of life insurance; 
you are ambitious; you want to get 
into higher production brackets; 
you hesitate about getting active in 
association affairs for fear the time 
it takes will interfere with your 
attaining your production goals. 


Those of you who are in the 
better-than-average production 
class will I think, grant that to 
write the bigger volume, you have 
to get a few bigger cases—and the 
bigger cases come from bigger men. 
Well, you yourself must be a big 
man if you ever expect to do busi- 
ness with a big buyer of life insur- 
ance. Because he is the executive 
type, his mind, of necessity, is well 
organized. He jealously plans his 
time; he hasn’t the patience to talk 
with pip-squeaks. To do business 
with him, you’ve got to know your 
stuff; you’ve got to have it organ- 
ized; you’ve got to get it over 
briefly, effectively, and well. 

Develop those innate abilities 
you possess, but which may be ly- 
ing dormant for want of use, by 
helping to solve the problems of 
your association, your community, 
or your club. The same talent that 
is cultivated in this process will 
ring the bell for you when you hit 
the business, tax and estate prob- 
lems of your better class of pros- 
pect. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the en- 
gineer are all problem-solvers; the 
professional man invariably is. That 
phase of the life insurance man’s 
job which comes nearest to the pro- 
fessional is the problem-solving 
phase. The life underwriter solves 
problems in human economic rela- 
tions, problems that harrass the 
family, the ‘business, the estate. 
That’s why a hobby or an activity 
that promotes one’s ability in prob- 
lem-solving sharpens the same 
mental equipment we use daily in 
our business. 

I’ve been in life insurance selling 
for almost a quarter of a century. 
I think I know what sort of speci- 
men is the fellow who totes the 
Rate Book. The successful life in- 
surance salesman is an unusually 
capable all-round man; he’s got to 
be, because his work demands it. 

It used to be said that newspaper 
reporting was the finest kind of 
apprenticeship for almost any sort 
of career, and many men who have 
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EORGE W. DEIDRICH, Pilgrim Life General Agent and Wilbur Ford, 

Executive Manager of the Fourth Avenue Association, have one rather 

interesting thing in common. Each is chairman of a Business Prac- 
tices Committee. It is natural for them to discuss bad business practices 
and effective means of putting an end to same. 

“We had an amusing one recently,” George related, “that we managed 
to settle satisfactorily, not only without threats, but actually without letting 
the culprits know that we were opposed to their procedure.” 

Ford’s eyes opened wide. “That’s a trick I’d like to learn,” he said. 

George said. “A few weeks ago the Committee received two written 
complaints, with exhibits, against two General Agents who regularly wrote 
letters offering aid and solace to those new agents whose names were pub- 
lished under the head ‘Pass State Examination.’ Since most of these new 
men received their instruction and training and perhaps salary too, from 
other General Agents, it was natural that some mild irritation followed.” 

“J should think so,” Ford ejected, “these fellows waited for other Gen- 
eral Agents to bring in new men, and then appealed for their business?” 

“Precisely. It’s a rather cheap way of doing the job. Let the other 
guy do the spade work and you horn in on the harvest.” 

“But how did you stop it?” Mr. Fourth Avenue asked. 

Deidrich put up his arm with his palm facing front as if he were stav- 
ing off a rush by his companion. “Not so fast, my muck-raking friend. 
This narrative must be timed properly. When the chairman read the let- 
ters, Exhibits A and B, they didn’t sound too bad. The writers were careful 
to point out they were soliciting surplus business only—that is business 
unacceptable for some reason, to their own General Agent. Of course, 
with all that paper going to waste they did fill up the rest with the extra- 
ordinary things that the writer—and no-one else—could do. The fact that 
agents could earn more money and be altogether happier in the office of the 
writer was disguised but not to the point of being unrecognizable. 

“That’s the trouble with clever phonies,” Ford tossed in. “They always 
manage to leave themselves an out.” 

Deidrich nodded. “That was our problem. In a hearing, their defense 
would be that the letter clearly stated that only surplus business was 
involved and the Committee would be defenseless.” 

“Quick Mr. General Agent,” pleaded Ford, “how did you solve it?” 

“Well,” Deidrich answered—stretching the word until it nearly snapped, 
“we sent a mimeographed letter to just the two offenders so that they 
would assume that every General Agent received the same message. The 
letter stated that it had come to our attention that practically the entire 
membership was sending letters to agents who had just passed the State 
examination and since a few hundred letters of that kind would prove to 
be only a source of annoyance to the new agents, we recommended that 
our members save the postage.” 

“Was that the end of it?” asked Ford. 

“Hell, no,” Deidrich told him “one of the two offenders sent the Com- 
mittee a letter thanking them for their help. He said that that was just 
the sort of job the Association ought to do.” 
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risen to positions of prominence 
started as cub reporters. I believe 
a similar case could be made for 
the successful life insurance sales. 
man. I believe he could qualify for 
almost any post of responsibility 
requiring initiative, imagination 
and industry. I’ve often wondered 
why it is that more home offices 
don’t leaven their staffs with a little 
heavier sprinkling of their success- 
ful field men. 

Underwriters have followed many 
and sundry routes to arrive. One 
of the deadliest diseases in the pro- 
cess, which must be licked, and the 
thing that the agent and the gen- 
eral agent alike must fight con- 
stantly, is inactivity. 

Let that promising young agent 
get into the dumps; let him sit 
around and belly-ache; let him 
whine: if only his company had 
such-and-such a policy as the other 
company has and if only he had a 
general agent like so-and-so, and 
Boy! woud he go to town! Let him 
sour in the back room, thumbing 
over prospect cards, developing, 
meanwhile, a grand proclivity for 
giving reasons why it’s no use call- 
ing on this one and that one. His 
calls get fewer, and those few be- 
come ineffective, and he’s well on 
his way out of the business. 

He just let himself get inactive. 
The probabilities are that he had 
a good run of luck, got some nice 
business, and finished it all up. He 
then let down for a while, violating 
the fundamental principle: “Keep 
active.” I believe it would be bene- 
ficial from every point of view if 
the new man in the business be- 
came a member of his association 
and was immediately given some 
work to do. I believe the general 
agent who urges his men to partici- 
pate in community, town and city 
affairs, is smart. It gives them 
something to think about, some- 
thing to do, in those periods all 
life insurance men_ experience, 
when there is a lull, and the ten- 
dency and temptation is to slow up 
and to do just plain nothing. 

The expression, “If you want 
something done, give it to the busy 
man!” is true not because the busy 
man is smarter—he’s just got him- 
self organized. He knows how to 
allocate time. He has_ schooled 
himself to take assignments, to 
tackle them at once, and to get 
them done. In the process he has 
improved his capacity for doing, 
by doing, and he’s happy only when 
busy! 

Another thing: people like to 
know and to associate with the 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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More Life Tusurauce Dollars... 
TO MEET 


INFLATION 


Gy Daud Steck 


relationships have for some 

time brought to my attention 
what would seem to be an essential! 
and growing requirement for insur- 
ance dollars and an opportunity for 
the life underwriter to render an 
important and remunerative serv- 
ice. There are many successful 
business and professional men in 
early middle life whose estates have 
been rendered grossly inadequate 
by the depreciation in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. Prior to 
the war, such a man had succeeded, 
by accumulation of capital and life 
insurance, in providing an estate 
sufficient, or nearly so, to provide 
a satisfactory retirement objective, 
if he lived long enough, or an ade- 
quate estate for his wife and the 
support and education of his chil- 
dren, if he died. 

In a short few years, he finds him- 
self in the unhappy position of hav- 
ing lost at least half of his estate 
and the prospect that, for at least 
years to come, he will be unable to 
re-accumulate any substantial por- 
tion of his lost capital. That seems 
to be his share of the cost of the 
war and its aftermath. The con- 
fiscatory taxes on his current earn- 
ing power and the high cost of liv- 
ing leave little, if anything, for 
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additions to capital. The increased 
cost of living, in combination with 
the low income yield on safe in- 
vestments and the high tax rate on 
such yield, have probably reduced 
the purchasing power of the yield 
on his estate to a third of what it 
was before the war. 

In short, his living program and 
his estate program have been 
knocked into a cocked hat. He is be- 
wildered and frustrated. His hopes, 
objectives and sense of progress 
have been lost. Yet, strange to say, 
not one of the men in this position, 
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with whom I have discussed the 
matter, has ever been told by any 
underwriter how he might use life 
insurance to meet the most impor- 
tant aspect of his problem. Not only 
is life insurance a satisfactory and 
dependable solution to this problem, 
but it is the only dependable method 
that is available to most men in 
such a situation. 

The individual who has suffered 
such a development is confronted 
with both a retirement problem, or 
living problem, and an estate prob- 
lem, or dying problem. A typical 
case would be one, let us say, where 
the man is 42 years of age, with a 
wife and two children, 14 and 10 
years of age; he has a _ successful 
business or profession from which 
he earns about $25,000. In 1941 he 
had accumulated an estate of $100,- 
000 and $50,000 of life insurance. He 
was then making rapid progress and 
confident he would attain his estate 
objectives by the time he was 50. 

Since then, instead of improving 
his estate, he has been thrown for 
a serious loss and sees no hope for 
the future. In his own mind he has 
given up completely the thought of 
being able to retire. He feels that, 
if he lives for another 10 years or 
so, he will be able to earn enough 
to take care of the large current 
requirements of a family with 
growing children and that, there- 
after, his needs will not be so great 
—but that, if he dies during this 10- 
year period, his estate will not be 
nearly adequate enough to maintain 
present family requirements. 

What this situation calls for is 
more dollars, if this man dies dur- 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS A CAREER 


Wi IFE insurance offers a woman limitless oppor- 
tunities. How far she goes in the industry depends 
entirely on how much time she spends and how 
much of an effort she makes towards furthering her 
own career. Also, the woman who enters this field 
has the important satisfaction of knowing that she is 
the indirect means of insuring freedom from finan- 
cial care to so many—we hope most—of the people 
with whom she comes in contact. 


Let us not under-estimate the importance of this 
feeling. To earn a good liveilhood for herself gives 
a gal an all-aglow feeling. But to know that, at the 
same time, she is doing untold good for others, 
leaves her with a sense of accomplishment that can 
be gained from very few fields of endeavor. 


The girl entering life insurance need have no fear 
that, ,if a depression comes, her services will no 
longer be required. The insurance business is, in- 
deed, a stable one—-and one that reaches well back 
into the centuries. There is always room, in this 
business, for competent people. What you do and 
how much you earn, particularly in the underwrit- 
ing field, depends entirely on one person—yourself. 


To enter the life insurance business requires no 
investment of capital, and no special type of train- 
ing. Whatever training is necessary is provided by 
the company by which you are employed—and it is 
good training. Having once entered this field, it is as 
though you had started a business of your own. For 
those women who like that feeling of independence, 
of not having to be told just exactly what to do and 
just exactly how to do it, the life insurance business 
is, indeed, “made to order.” 


Are certain qualifications necessary? They most 
certainly are. Not anyone can make a success of a 
life insurance career. To qualify for this business, 
a gal must be emotionally mature—she must be able 
to have an understanding of people’s problems. She 
must have integrity—for, above all, she must be 
honest with her prospects and make certain that 
whatever program she maps out for them will fit 
their needs. 


The ability to “stick-to-it” is necessary—the 
woman, who is easily discouraged, should not pick 
the life insurance business as her life’s work. A 
good mental attitude, a desire to help others, a long 
range point of view—these are other essential quali- 
fications. 


If you do possess these qualifications, then the 
life insurance business is for you . . . but definitely. 
It is a fine business, well worth entering, with every 
opportunity for a most successful business career. 
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Speaking 


Womeu 


We Can Do It! 


It is gratifying to note that 64 women members of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters have 
qualified for membership in the 1948 Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table. 


It is also gratifying to note that “once we have done 
it, we can do it again.” Proof of this is the fact that 
out of the total of 64 women, 26 have qualified for 
three successive years to become life members; 21 
have qualified for two successive years, and 17 have 
qualified for the first time this year. 


Glancing through the list of names, we notice (with 
delight) not only that these women represent various 
sections of the country, but that they are under- 
writers for many different companies. All of which 
stresses the fact that it is the inherent capabilities 
of these gals themselves—not the size of the cities 
in which they live, nor the companies with which 
they are associated—that counts. 


It makes us feel good to find so many familiar 
names, about some of whom The Spectator has al- 
ready had the privilege of writing, and ‘others about 
whom we hope to write in the future. It makes us 
feel good, because here is proof of what so many 
well-known persons in the field have always main- 
tained—that there is room for . . and a need of 

. more women in the business of life insurance. 


League of Life Insurance Women 


Dorothy M. Bond, New York Life, is the newly 
elected president of the League of Life Insurance 
Women of New York City. Other officers are: first 
vice-president—Edyth Milton, Equitable Life; second 
vice-president—Nellie R. Loeds, Equitable Life, third 
vice-president—Vera Sundelsohn, Equitable Life; 
secretary—Ethel Bregen, Penn Mutual Life; treas- 
urer—Ruth Geller, Home Life of New York. 
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Whi,...0l Why? 


A single girl should 
own life insurance be- 
cause: 

For her it is a sys- 
tematic plan for savings 
and thereby a means of 
safe-guarding her fu- 
ture. 

If illness strikes, she 
doesn’t have to turn to 
father who can, perhaps, 
ill afford the money. 
Cash can be borrowed 
on her policy to meet 
such emergencies. 

It is the only form of 
savings which can guar- 
antee that she will have 
a fixed income each and 
every month, once she 
reaches retirement age. 


A married woman 
should own life insur- 
ance because: 

It is a means of guar- 
anteeing financial aid to 
her children should any- 
thing happen to her hus- 
band or herself. 

If her husband is tem- 
porarily unemployed, a 
loan on her policy will 
help to tide the family 
over until its financial 
condition has improved. 

It is the one way—if 
she plans it as such—she 
can be sure her children 
will go to college, even 
if family earnings are 
small when that time 
comes. 


The reasons given above for both single girls and 
married women are perhaps somewhat interchang- 
able. For most single girls will someday become 
married women, and married women can—if it is not 
tequired for their dependents—put money to use in 
the same way that a single girl might. 

Suffice it to say that all women, married or single, 
have an absolute need of the protection that life in- 
surance—and life insurance alone—has to offer. 


Sy Kose Scegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 











“I'd be glad to give you the raise 
your wife is demanding for you, 
Jones, but my wife won't let me!” 


© Massachusetts Mutual 


YOU LUCKY GIRL! 


EOPLE in foreign lands invariably gasp—and 

marvel—at the independence of American women. 

To them, her ability to pick up and travel over the 
far-flung corners of the earth without papa and mama 
or, at least, a trusted friend of the family, to keep a 
watchful eye on her, is almost unbelievable. And when 
it is HER money—yes, her very own—she is using to 
pay her traveling expenses; when this money was 
earned by her, and kept by her, instead of its being 
turned over entirely to the head of the household for 
handling—this, too, is an unceasing source of wonder to 
the women of foreign lands. 

The American girl—accustomed as she is to different 
freedoms and to being placed on an equal basis with 
her fellow males in so many ways—takes her independ- 
ence, financial and otherwise, for granted. Seldom does 
she stop to realize, and to appreciate the fact, that the 
United States is one of very few places on the entire 
globe, where a woman’s independence is not merely 
condoned but actually encouraged. 

The American girl has come a long way since years 
back when men tenderly smiled at the so-called “help- 
less” female, Although still intent on retaining her 
femininity and charm (witness the scores of magazines 
devoted exclusively to that cause), Miss America has 
decidedly acquired a taste for financial independence— 
both for her immediate necessities, and to assure her- 
self of a future free from the trials and tribulations 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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T was just 21 years ago that I 

first started in the life insurance 

business and, even then, I was 
convinced that I had discovered a 
true miracle. What life insurance 
does, didn’t seem possible. I can un- 
derstand fire insurance—any high 
school boy can understand that— 
1,000 people get together, one of 
them has his house burn down and 
the other 1,000 pay a few dollars 
apiece and the fellow whose house 
burned down gets paid and the other 
fellows think they got by cheap— 
but in life insurance everybody gets 
paid. Everybody dies and every- 
body gets paid more than they put 
in and, if that is not a miracle, then 
we have to find some logical ex- 
planation for it. 

In the past 21 years, I have 
learned that in the same sense as 
Aladdin’s lamp produced magic, life 
insurance is a miracle. What was 
the essential ingredient of Alladin’s 
lamp? Somebody has to exert the 
elbow grease to rub the lamp. 


There are two ways to sell life 
insurance—the hard way—that is 
to try to be a salesman in the sense 
of having someone buy something 
that he really doesn’t want. And 
the easy way—that is to have peo- 
ple buy from you because they want 
to buy. When men understand what 
life insurance will do for them, they 
buy—we don’t have to sell. 

It is perfectly logical, is it not— 
men like to think that they are 
buying. No one likes to think that 
he is being “sold” anything. “Men 
are best convinced by reasons which 
they themselves discover,” and so 
our function is to make men think. 
If we can make men think, with 
their hearts as well as with their 
minds, the selling of life insurance 
can be and is truly a professional 
occupation—and a pretty easy one. 

These things are so fundamental 
that they apply to nearly any situ- 
ation that we deal with in life in- 
surance. But should not our ideas 
always be geared to the funda- 
mental? Should they not be geared 
in such a way that they will cover 
80 per cent of the situations that 
we come across? Won’t we make 
more money and do a better job, 
if we leave the other 20 per cent 
alone? Most of the 20 per cent are 
screwballs and we can waste a 
lot of time trying to figure out how 
to sell a fellow that is a screwball 
or a professional insurance hater. 


Regardless of what type of case, 
our first function is to find the 
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Sell ‘em 


THE EASY WAY 


AN EFFECTIVE PRESENTATION 


Sy Yoku O. “/odd 
CL U. 


General Agent, Chicago 


Northwestern Life Insurance Company 


problem, for certainly a. solution 
cannot be given to an unknown or 
undiscovered problem and, hence, 
we want to make our prospects 
want to tell us everything they 
know. We want to be his father 
confessor; we want him to tell us 
things that he has never told any- 
one else. How do we accomplish 
that? Why should men trust us 
enough to do so? Perhaps it might 
best be illustrated something like 
this: Suppose that we say, “Mr. 
Prospect, there are two ways for 
you to go about the solution of 
your financial problem—first, you 
could take a year or two off from 
your job, whatever it is, and try 
to learn all that you would need to 
know about life insurance, taxes 
and finance in order to be able to 
solve your own problem. I doubt if 
that is a very practical solution for 
you.” 

Or, second, in a few minutes or 
hours, you can tell me what you 
are trying to do and then I can 
put myself in your shoes, and apply 
my technical knowledge to find 
the solution to the problems that 
confront you.” 

“Which do you think, Mr. Pros- 
pect, is the easiest way for you to 
do it?” 

And then, without waiting for 
consent or an answer to that ques- 
tion, we ask a question that seems 
harmless and goes right into the 
heart of the situation: 

“Tell me, Mr. Prospect, are you a 
natural saver or do you have a 
hard time saving money?” 


Well, then we have started to get 
information from him in such a 
way that by the time he suddenly 
realizes how much he has told us, 
there really is no purpose in not 
telling us the rest. When we know 
all about a man, we always find 
that he is trying to do something 
the hard way—that we can show 
him an easier way. 

If we can find the problem, if 
we can fix it in his mind and then 
we can help him to solve it, why 
do we have to worry about being 
salesmen? 

Every man wants financial suc- 
cess and, if you and I will gear his 
thinking to the concept of financial 
success for him, then we are deal- 
ing with the most deep-seated de- 
sire in his life. For example, sup- 
pose we say, “Mr. Prospect, exactly 
how much capital must you accu- 
mulate in the time that remains to 
be assured of financial success?” 

“In the time that remains”—and 
is there any other answer but life 
insurance to “the time that re 
mains?” 

There are only two fundamental 
problems from which all of the 
others that we deal with stem. ! 
think they are something like this: 

Will there be time enough in 
which to build capital enough 10 
produce income enough, when the 
moment arrives at which money # 
work must substitute for a man a 
work? 

And, second, if there is money 
enough, will it be secure against 
hazard and human frailty long 
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enough to meet the needs of the 
beneficiaries who are dependent up- 
on it? 

Many of us have had the ex- 
perience of feeling that, when we 
make a program analysis, we end 
up with producing a problem that 
is greater than the man is willing 
or able to solve. We fear the pos- 
sibility that the very enormity of 
the problem will defeat us in what 
we are trying to accomplish, and 
yet it has been our experience that 
it would be and is advisable not to 
try to minimize the problem. I pre- 
fer to maximize the problem. 

We have often said to a man, 
“There is no use of your putting a 
dinghy on the Queen Mary for a 
life boat; if you are going to sea, 
you better have a life boat that is 
big enough to get you ashore, if 
there is trouble.” 

“This is a big problem, Mr. 
Prospect, it is not an easy one to 
solve, but it is your problem, not 
mine; they are your children, not 
mine, and our function is to find 
out what it is that you have to do 
in order that by your own standards 
you can be sure that you will always 
be a financial success” and so we 
show him a Planned Income, or 
whatever the method of presenta- 
tion may be; we make him see, on 
the one side, financial success and, 
on the other side, financial failure. 


Well, it does not matter what the 
nature of the business is that we 
are approaching, whatever the need 
or situation may be, it always calls 
for more capital when needed, and 
so our function then is merely to 
show him why our method is the 
easier way of acquiring more capital 
and here it is that we rub Aladdin’s 
lamp to show him the miracle of 
life insurance and in our new con- 
tracts that miracle, it seems to me, 
has reached a new peak. 

I am going to ask you to imagine, 
if you please, for a moment, that 
just you and I, each one of you in- 
dividually, are sitting in your office 
—that you are our prospect, that 
we are discussing the matter of the 
solution of the problem of addi- 
tional capital, which we have al- 
ready agreed is the amount needed 
by whatever the route may have 
been. I don’t care whether it is a 
business insurance, or whether it is 
planned Income, or what it is, we 
have discovered a need for capital 
and’ our function now is to try to 
show you that your method of try- 
ing to get that capital is the hard 
way and that there is an easier 
way to do it. We have an 8% x 11 
sheet on which the accompanying 
chart is typed. We are sitting at 
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the desk, and I am telling you the 
story of how it is possible for you 
to accomplish the accumulation of 
the capital that we have already 
agreed is our minimum require- 
ment, and you are all, by the same 
miracle, 35 years old today. 

“Mr. Prospect, I have a little dia- 
gram here which we call the An- 
ticipation Plan. It is the theory of 
2 per cent compound interest and 
it has nothing whatever to do with 
life insurance, but if you at the age 
of 35 prepared to accumulate the 
annual sum of $689.00 (and I will 
show you in a minute why I use 
that figure) —the figures as they 
move up the diagram by five-year 
intervals, show you what the vari- 
ous properties that you may have 
acquired will be worth, assuming 
the immediate reinvestment of 
interest and no losses of either prin- 
cipal or interest over a period of 
the next 30 years. 

“Now, that is all you have to do, 
Mr. Prospect—just always save the 
money each year and always get 2 
per cent compound interest. Tell 
me, Mr. Prospect, could you lay 
your hands on all the money you 
have ever saved so far? Well, then, 
what is the use of talking about 
compound interest? Most men tell 
me that the actual result that they 
can expect will be that they will 
be fortunate if, over a period of 30 
years, they succeed in retaining all 
of their own money. If that is the 
case, then you, Mr. Prospect, here at 
the age of 35, saving exactly the 
same amount of money, $689.00 per 
year, will find that the amounts 
that you have on hand at five-year 
intervals will be those as shown in 
the second diagram, instead of the 
ones in the first diagram. 

“Now, of course, you are not go- 
ing to bury your money in a can 
in the backyard and it won’t go 
exactly this way, some place along 
the line you will be up above and 
then later, perhaps, you will be 
down below, but if when the chips 
are counted, you have all your 
money, don’t you think you will 
have done a fairly satisfactory job 
of investing? It does not do any 
good to be ahead in a poker game 
at 10:30—and stay until midnight 
to write your check. 

“In the third diagram we show 
you now, Mr. Prospect, what we 
call the Realization Plan. This is 
the life insurance method of doing 
the same thing and here, for the 
first time, is introduced the dotted 
line. The dotted line is the ‘com- 
pletion fund’—it’s what the insur- 
ance company agrees will be there 
for you no matter when the time 


comes that the capital is most needed, 

“You will see that here we fing 
at the top of the dotted line in the 
first figure, the amount of capita] 
$25,000 which we have agreed yoy 
are short and if you at the age of 
35 will make the annual investment 
of $689.00, the same amount as we 
have referred to above, that dotted 
line will come into immediate exist- 
ence for you. The solid line rep. 
resents the amount of money which 
in the event of an emergency or 
opportunity you can lay your hands 
on at any time during this periog 
of 30 years, while you are saving 
the money. 

“Now, let’s take a look at them 


and see what happens. During the 
first five years, while you are 
putting in $3,446.00,” (notice we 


can move up to the middle chart 
because that is our _ premium 
column, is it not?) “you have 
accumulated a value of $2,415.00, 
a difference of approximately $1,000 
. . « let’s see, five years, $1,000— 
that’s $200 a year, $25,000 of death 
benefit, that’s about $8.00 per thou- 
sand—pretty cheap insurance, is it 
not, Mr. Prospect? 

“Now let’s see what happens dur- 
ing the next five-year period. While 
you are putting in an additional 
$3,446 the value is increasing ap- 
proximately $3,200 and thus if for 
any reason it is necessary for you 
to reach for your money, you are 
only about $1,200 less than your 
own money. Yet for ten years you 
have had from $25,000 to $27,000 
payable in the event of your death, 
so it has cost $1,200 for ten years, 
$10 a year for $25,000 of insurance. 
Now we go on up to the end and 
we find you marching forward to 
your age 65 and, at that time, it is 
a little early for us now, is it not, 
to try to tell exactly what will be 
your circumstances, so let’s see 
what the choices are that will be 
available to you when you get 
there. 

“First, you may be in the prime 
of health, you may be at your peak 
earning power and have no desire 
whatever to stop saving money, in 
which event you may continue to 
save the $689 per year and, if you 
do, both the solid and the dotted 
lines will continue to increase. 

“On the other hand, you may 
have reached the point where you 
have adequate income upon which 
to live, but not enough to continue 
your annual accumulation. In that 
case, you may wish to have a paid- 
up estate of $26,381, which you may 
have to be payable to your bene- 
ficiaries, whenever you die. Or you 
may be in a position where you 

(Continued on Page 57) ° 
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LANS for the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters’ 
annual convention, to be held 
in St. Louis from September 13 to 
18, are now taking on definite form, 
according to National Program 
Chairman John D. Moynahan, 
C.L.U., Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, 
Ill. The chairman and his com- 
mittee have been working closely 
with the committees of the St. 
Louis Association in developing 
what they expect will be one of the 
most outstanding National Associa- 
tion meetings ever presented. 
Although all of the speakers have 
not been named, four of the star- 
ring performers and a general day- 
by-day outline of the schedule have 
bee nreleased by Chairman Mayna- 
han. 
Edwin W. Craig 
Edwin W. Craig, president of the 
National Life and Accident Insur- 





ance Company of Nashville, and a 
prominent radio executive, will ap- 
pear on the main Convention pro- 
gram. Mr. Craig was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Institute 
of Life Insurance at that organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in New York 
City last December. The speaker’s 
entire business life has been his as- 
sociation with the National Life and 
Accident. He has but one “job,” 
and he has spent his entire life 
working at it. This job started as 
an agent on an industrial debit, 
and ranged through all the field 
positions with his company before 
taking him into the home office. 
Upon leaving Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in 1913, Mr. Craig went to 
Dallas and started “from scratch” 
as an agent on an industrial debit. 
He later served as superintendent, 
and as a district office cashier, and 
then for a time was a travelling in- 





Byron K. Elliott has been elected executive vice-president and 
member of the Committee of Finance of the John Hancock Mutual. 


(For details, see story on Page 43) 
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spector for the Company, visiting 
its various district offices. With the 
establishment of the National Life 
and Accident’s Ordinary Depart- 
ment in 1920, Mr. Craig went into 
the home office and assumed the 
management of the new depart- 
ment, directing the plans for setting 
it up and putting it into operation, 
Later he was made vice president 
and placed in charge of its weekly 
premium operations. A few years 
later he became executive vice- 
president and he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Life and Acci- 
dent in 1943. 

National affairs of the life insur- 
ance business have long been one 
of Mr. Craig’s major interests and 
even before he was elected its 
chairman last year, he served as a 
director of the Institute of Life In- 
surance for two years. A former 
president of the Industrial Insurers 
Coriference (now the Life Insurers 
Conference), Mr. Craig has also 
been a director of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. In the 
field of radio, the speaker planned 
and built Station WSM. In 1934 he 
organized the Clear Channel Broad- 
casting Service and has been its 
chairman ever since. 


National Sales Seminar 

Three of the five top-notch speak- 
ers who will address the National 
Sales Seminar on Thursday after- 
noon, September 16, have been 
announced by Mr. Moynahan. They 
are Cora Dulaney, C.L.U., prom- 
inent woman underwriter for the 
Great National Life of Dallas; Lantz 
L. Mackey, C.L.U., outstanding per- 
sonal producer for the Home Life 
of New York in Detroit, and Glenn 
Drake, nationally known lecturer 
and sales psychologist of Chicago. 


Cora Dulaney, C.L.U. 


Miss Dulaney, an agent for the 
Great National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Dallas, will have for her 
topic “Selling From Proposals.” 
Long active in life underwriters 
association affairs, this speaker has 
served as treasurer, secretary and 
director of the Dallas Association. 
She is a life member of the Wo- 
men’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table and of the Great National's 
President’s Club. Obtaining the 
C.L.U. designation in 1936, Cora 
Dulaney is now on the executive 
board of the Dallas Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. She 
has qualified seven years for the 
Leaders Round Table of Texas and 
has won her company’s Efficiency 
Cup nine years. For the past three 
years she has qualified for the Na 
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tional Quality Award. A member 
of the Great National’s Top Club, 
Miss Dulaney’s background well 
qualifies her for this prominent spot 
on the Convention program. 


Lantz L. Mackey, C.L.U. 

Another speaker on the National 
Sales Seminar is Lantz L. Mackey 
who will discuss modern trends in 
selling business life insurance. An 
agent representing the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
Mr. Mackey operates through L. L. 
Mackey and Associates in Detroit. 
Starting his life insurance career 
as an agent with the Central Life 
of Iowa in Webster City, Iowa, in 
1931, Mr. Mackey was later trans- 
ferred to Fort Dodge as general 
agent. He joined the Home Life in 
Detroit in 1938 as general agent and 
resigned that position in 1941 to 
devote his full time to personal 
selling. 

The speaker qualified for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1942, 
19438 and 1946 and is a life and 
qualifying member of the Life In- 
surance Leaders of Michigan. He 
received his C.L.U. designation in 
1938, was made president of the 
Detroit C.L.U. Chapter in 1943 and 
president of the Home Life C.L.U. 
Association in 1947. A National 
Quality Award winner each year 
since its initiation in 1945, Mr. 
Mackey served from 1945-7 on the 
NALU program committee and on 
its Committee on Cooperation With 
Trust Officers. He is currently a 
member of the NALU Committee 
on Compensation. 

The speaker has been president of 
both the Fort Dodge and the Detroit 
Life Underwriters Associations and 
for several years represented 
Detroit as national committeeman. 
He was instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the Detroit Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council. Active in 
a variety of civic organizations and 
affairs, Mr. Mackey is well known 
as a speaker on business life insur- 
ance. 

Glenn Drake 

The third speaker on the Na- 
tional Sales Seminar is Glenn Drake, 
nationally known lecturer and sales 
psychologist of Chicago. Mr. Drake 
is known throughout the country 
for his thought provoking lecture- 
demonstrations on the use of per- 
sonality in business. He is founder 
of the Gleun Drake schools for per- 
sonality development and he has 
addressed seminars of leading sales 
executives and salemen in almost 
every line of business. Noted for 
bis authoritative knowledge and 
understanding of his subjects, which 
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are approached with a keen sense 
of the dramatic and a fine sense of 
humor, Mr. Drake demonstrates for 
his audience how the well known 
assertion “The eye is quicker than 
the ear,” plays an important part in 
sales. He has the unusual gift of 
showing salemen how certain funda- 
mental principles may be observed 
and aids them in acquiring these 
valuable assets. A questionnaire 
poll of a large segment of NALU 
membership to determine talent for 
the National Convention program 
produced many requests that Dr. 
Drake be invited to appear. 


Convention Schedule 


The opening day of the Conven- 
tion—Monday, September 13—will 
be devoted to an all-day meeting 
of the NALU Board of Trustees, 
with luncheon at 12:30 P. M. 


Starting at ten on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 14th, NALU committees 
will convene. Also scheduled is a 
meeting of the American Society of 
C.L.U.’s_ directors. The Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table luncheon will be held at 12:15, 
and the committee meetings will 
resume at 2:00 P. M. At that time 
the American College trustees will 
have their session. The NALU 
Board of Trustees will again meet 
at 4:00 P. M., and at 7:00 P. M. the 
American College trustees and the 
American Society directors will 
have their annual dinner. 

At 9:30 in the morning, Wednes- 
day, September 15, the National 
Council will begin its all-day meet- 
ing. The American Society annual 
luncheon will be held at 12:30 P. M., 
and at 6:00 P. M. there will be two 
dinner meetings—the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
dinner and reception and the State 
Association officers’ dinner. 


General Convention Session 


Thursday, the 16th, is another 
day loaded with activity. The local 
association executive secretaries will 
rise and shine to have breakfast to- 
gether at 8:00 A. M., and at 9:15 the 
General Convention Session will get 
under way. Luncheons at 12:30 
P. M. will be for the Women Under- 
writers and the General Agents and 
Managers. At 2:00 P. M. the Na- 
tional Sales Seminar will open sim- 
ultaneously with the General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Section. At 
the same time the American So- 
ciety will stage its forum. At 4:00 
P. M. the American Society direc- 
tors will convene, and 7:30 P. M. 
is the hour for the American So- 
ciety and American College joint 
dinner and conferment exercises. 

On Friday, September 17, it will 
be the state association executive 
secretaries’ turn to be at breakfast 
at 8:00 sharp. Then, at 9:30, the 
General Convention Session will 
continue from the day before, this 
time featuring the Million Dollar 
Round Table and the American Col- 
lege. At two in the afternoon the 
National Council will start the ball 
rolling with the annual election 
session and the Convention business 
meeting. Company dinner meet- 
ings will start at 6:30 P. M., and 
the traditional President’s Recep- 
tion and Ball will get under way 
at 10:00 P. M. 

The new NALU Board of Trus- 
tees will meet on the final day, Sat- 
urday, September 18, at 9:30 A. M, 
and the last scheduled event is a 
luncheon for the St. Louis Associa- 
tion officers and Convention per- 
sonnel at one o'clock. 


Million Dollar Round Table 


Plans for the 1948 convention of 
the Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, to be held at French 
Lick, Ind., September 18-22 have 
been announced. Preceding the 
sessions at French Lick, a meeting 
of the Round Table will be held on 
September 17 at the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters con- 
vention in St. Louis. The program 
follows: 


NALU CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS 
September 17 


Morning—10:30 A. M.—Speakers 
on MDRT Hour. Quan Lun Ching, 
CLU, special agent, Prudential, 
Honolulu—“The Telephone Ap- 
proach and Extra Policies”; Sadler 
Hayes, Penn Mutual, New York 
City—“Are You Pioneering?”’; 
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Frank L. McFarlane, CLU, special 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, Cleve- 
land—“Presentation and Closing 
Technique.” 


FRENCH LICK PROGRAM 
September 18 

Registration all day. 

6:00 P. M.—Informal reception, 
dinner, and smoker sponsored by 
Life Members: Jack Lauer, Jacob 
W. Shoul, Grant Taggart, Malcolm 
D. Vail and Harry T. Wright. 


September 19 


All Day—Open for church, sports, 
golf, horseback-riding, golf tourna- 
ment, etc. 

Evening—Four simultaneous, in- 
formal bull sessions, subjects as fol- 
lows: (1) Personal organization and 
management; (2) Personal insur- 
ance, simple programs and estate 
plans; (3) Pension, profit-sharing 
and deferred compensation plans; 
(4) Business insurance. 


September 20 


Morning—8:30 A. M.—M. D. R. T. 
Breakfast, introductions, announce- 
ments. Paul H. Dunnavan, presid- 
ing. (a) President—NALU; Presi- 
dent—CLU; President—American 
College of Life Underwriters; Pres- 
ident—Institute of Life Insurance. 
(b) Dr. Perry L. Rohrer, Hibler 
and Replogle, psychological con- 
sultant to management—“The Psy- 
chology of Life Underwriting.” 

Afternoon—Paul W. Cook, presid- 
ing. Edward H. McDermott, Will 
and Emery, tax and finance at- 
torney—“Federal Tax Proposals and 
Legislation in 1948.” 

Evening — 6:30 P. M.—Cocktail 
party. 7:30 P. M.—Informal dinner. 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
will be hosts at both events. 


September 21 


Morning —H. Kennedy Nickell, 
presiding. G. Nolan Bearden, New 
England Mutual, Los Angeles— 
“Using Centers of Influence”; Reed 
W. Brinton, CLU, New York Life, 
Salt Lake City—“Where There’s 
Life There’s Business”; Joshua B. 
Glasser, general agent, Continental 
Assurance, Chicago—“Too Little But 
Not Too Late”; A. H. Kollenberg, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Grand Rapids 
—‘“Corporation and Partnership In- 
surance.” 

Afternoon — Theodore Widing, 
presiding. Denis B. Maduro, at- 
torney, New York City—“Changes 
in Estate Planning Procedure and 
Problems Required Under the 1948 
Tax Law and Revisions”; Meyer M. 
Goldstein, CLU, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, New York 
and Robert U. Redpath, Jr., CLU, 
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Northwestern Mutual, New York— 
“Survey of the MDRT.” 
Evening—Open 


September 22 


Morning — Ron Stever, presiding. 
A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, Northwestern 
Mutual, Philadelphia—The Case 
for Insured Pension Plans”; John 
O. Todd, CLU, general agent, North- 
western Mutual, Chicago—“P.D.Q.: 
Probe—Disturb—Q u it ‘Orthodox 


Thinking”; Simon D. Weissman, 
CLU, Equitable, Boston—“Estate 
Analysis.” 


Afternoon—M.D.R.T. annual busi- 
ness meeting. 
Adjournment. 


Merit Awards 


From the more than 4,000 annual 
reports submitted from both Canada 
and the United States for consider- 
ation in the eighth annual survey 
conducted by Weston Smith of the 
Financial World, 18 life insurance 
companies have qualified for “High- 
est Merit Award” citations: 

Aetna Life, Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, Fidelity Mutual, General 
American, Guardian Life, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Metropolitan, Mutual Benefit, 
New York Life, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Penn Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, 
Provident Mutual, Prudentiai of 
America, Sun Life of Canada. 

This is the first year in which 
the “mutual” companies have been 
included in the annual contest. 
Heretofore, the survey was limited 
to “stock” companies. The 1947 an- 
nual reports of all of the above 
companies now are candidates for 
the final judging, and one will be 
selected as the “Best of Life Insur- 
ance” and awarded the _ bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” trophy at the 
Financial World Annual Report 
Awards Banquet, October 21, at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, 
The independent Board of Judges 
in this year’s competition in annua] 
reports is under the chairmanships 
of Dr. Lewis Haney, professor of 
economics at New York University, 
He is assisted by Dr. Glenn Gris. 
wold, publisher of Public Relations 
News, Sylvia F. Porter, financial] 
editor of the New York Post, Elmer 


Walzer, financial editor of the 
United Press, and Lester Tichy, in- 
dustrial designer, serving as art 
director. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in June showed a de- 
crease of 1% from purchases in the 
corresponding month of last year 
and were 3% under the aggregate 
reported for June, 1946, according 
to the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford, 
Conn. Total purchases in June 
were $1,816,059,000 compared with 
$1,829,937,000 in June of last year 


and $1,863,485,000 in June, 1946, 
Purchases of ordinary life insur- 


ance in June were $1,243,928,000, up 
5% over June a year ago but 7% 
under the total in June, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases in June amounted to $347,- 
297,000, a decrease of 1% over the 
corresponding month last year, but 
2% over June, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $224,834,000 in June, a de- 
crease of 23% from a year ago but 
22% over the figure for June, 1946. 
These purchases represent new 
groups set up and do not include 
additions of insured personnel un- 
der group insurance contracts al- 
ready in force 

In the first six months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$10,736,256,000, negligibly under the 
first six months of 1947 and 2% over 
the corresponding period of 1946. 











June Purchases Increase 
1946 1947 1948 1948 over 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary ...... $ 1,340,743 $ 1,189,000 $ 1,243,928 5% 
I shies 183,743 291,212 224,834 —23% 
Industrial ..... 338,999 349,725 347,297 — 1% 
ae $ 1,863,485 $ 1,829,937 $ 1,816,059 — 1% 
First Six Months’ Purchases 
Increase 
1946 1947 1948 1948 over 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary ...... $ 7,759,824 $ 7,386,822 $ 7,416,665 0 
eee 719,635 1,231,908 1,180,721 — 4% 
Industrial ..... 1,996,104 2,142,589 2,138,870 0 
eer $10,475,563 $10,761,319 $10,736,256 0 
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Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance accounted for $7,416,665,000 of 
the six months’ aggregate, slightly 
over last year but 4% under the 
1946 total. Industrial life insur- 
ance purchases represented $2,138,- 
870,000 of the current year’s total, 
practically the same as last year, 
while group life insurance pur- 
chases amounted to $1,180,721,000, a 
decrease of 4% as compared with 
the first six months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for June and the first six 
months in each of the last three 
years are reported in the table on 
the opposite page. 


State and City Leaders 


Delaware showed the greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in June, with Arizona 
second and Colorado third. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 
5% in June compared with June, 
1947, while Delaware sales gained 
35%, Arizona 32% and Colorado 
18%. 

For the first six months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales negligibly in- 
creased over a year ago, Arizona led 
with an increase of 11%, with Vir- 
ginia in second place, up 10° over 
the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Philadel- 
phia showed the greatest rate of 
increase for June, with a gain of 
8%. Detroit was second with a 
gain of 3%. Philadelphia and De- 
troit led for the six months, each 
with a gain of 6%. The figures for 
the leading cities were reported by 
the Association as follows: 

First Six 


June In- Months’ In- 
crease 1948 crease 1948 


over 1947 over 1947 
Boston ...... : —2% -—10% 
Dg ncwwes 1% — 2% 
Cleveland ..... 2% 1% 
ee 3% 6% 
Los Angeles ... —71% — 3% 
New York City —7T% — 5% 
Philadelphia .. 8% 6% 
St. Louis ..... —1°%; — 2% 


TOON. 


DOWN SOUTH 


UML ULM LLU UU ULL ULLAL 


OR a long time—beginning at 

the end of the Second World 
War and continuing until about six 
months ago—there was a prevalent 
pinion that the issuance of life in- 
surance policies (in any amount and 
without any sort of restriction 
Whatever) was a good thing as re- 








Charles R. Van Anden, newly 
elected vice-president of the New 
York Life. Mr. Van Anden is 
in charge of real estate and 
mortgage loans. 


gards the Armed Forces. In the 
South and Southwest, proponents of 
this kind of coverage multiplied like 
flies. Not only did extroverted life 
insurance agents go in for the deal, 
but the seeming-attractiveness of 
the whole concept led to the forma- 
tion of a lot of small life insurance 
companies which otherwise would 
have died aborning. Neither the 
agents here referred to, nor the 
suddenly-appearing companies, paid 
much attention to the fact that the 
solid and established life insurance 
companies in the South and South- 
west were something less than avid 
in their pursuit of this class of life 
insurance business. 

While there may be, here and 
there, a few small life insurance 
companies which can point to the 
writing of life insurance for the 
Armed Forces as their own start in 
the business, the cold underwriting 
and actuarial payoff is already at 
hand. The plain fact is that life in- 
surance, written indiscriminately on 
the Armed Forces, is showing the 
kind of lapse ratio and the kind of 
acquisition cost that drives sensible 
management to the brink of mad- 
ness. 

Certainly, it has proved to be a 
boon for agents who cared nothing 
for the status of their companies 
and recognized no responsibility in 
that regard. These agents, in some 
cases, made useful tie-ups around 
Army Posts. In such cases, they 
managed to corral an important vol- 
ume of life insurance. The fact that 
this kind of volume was foredoomed 


to failure as permanent life insur- 
ance did not deter them. No con- 
cern of theirs was the fact that life 
insurance is essentially a long-range 
affair, completely and inseparably 
bound up with the economic struc- 
ture of America. Such agents 
wanted only commission on volume. 
They have been actuated by the fine 
comment of American soldiers 
which has become a classic of two 
World Wars: “The hell with you, 
Jack: I’m all right!” 

On that basis, the life insurance 
which has been written on the 
Armed Forces during most of the 
past two or more years has been 
fine—from the standpoint of the 
agent engaged in its intensive de- 
velopment. From the standpoint of 
the true value of the institution of 
life insurance, it is something else. 
Certainly the old expression of 
“Caveat emptor” holds true. But 
the sound life insurance officials of 
the South and Southwest do not 
subscribe to that dictum in a busi- 
ness which has the far-flung social 
and semi-philanthropic aims that 
genuine legal reserve life insurance 
is entitled to seek. They do not 
approve of selling life insurance 
where the demonstrated lapse oc- 
currs within the first two years of 
policy issue. Furthermore, as re- 
gards indiscriminate sale of life in- 
surance to the Armed Forces, the 
lapse occurs much before the end 
of the second year of policy issue. 
Meanwhile, the commission has 
been paid. Meanwhile, the detail of 
company-handling of the applica- 
tion, contract, preimum-notice, etc., 
has been gone through. 


Only too late have many com- 
panies discovered that the business 
is anything but sensible, from any 
viewpoint of intelligent cost-versus- 
profit basis that might, perhaps, jibe 
with the widespread cries about the 
necessity for maintaining private 
enterprise. Nothing can be more 
obvious than the fact that private 
enterprise (be it life insurance or 
shoestrings) must operate at a fair 
profit to survive. Only government 
operation can continue at a consis- 
tent loss—until the inevitable col- 
lapse. 

The intelligent life insurance offi- 
cials of the South and Southwest 
are beginning to realize that the 
whole program of handling life in- 
surance for the Armed Forces in 
peacetime must be revamped. In 
all probability, current rates on such 
business are much too low to take 
care, adequately, of the losses from 
high and sudden lapse ratios. This 
—entirely apart from any mortality 
considerations and from any sug- 
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Agency Superintendent 
Of Reserve Loan Life 

Accompanying these comments is 
a picture of Selby Rawlings who 
was recently promoted to the post 
of superintendent of agencies for 
the Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Tex. 

A native of Virginia, Mr. Rawl- 
ings has had a varied insurance 
career, in both field and home office 
work, that has taken him over much 
of the United States. 

Graduating from Duke University 
in North Carolina, he went into life 
insurance because he had seen how 
life insurance worked through the 
example of his own father who de- 
rived the benefits of disability cov- 
erage and final contract-completion. 

Mr. Rawlings started in the busi- 
ness in the office of his uncle in his 
own home town of Emporia, Va. At 
that time, his uncle was district 
manager of the Pacific Mutual Life. 





SELBY 
RAWLINGS 


Later, Selby joined the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
and was branch office cashier for 
that company in Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, Oklahoma City, Atlanta 
and then Dallas. During the “late 
unpleasantness with Germany,” he 
was in the Army and, following his 
discharge, went back with the Jef- 
ferson Standard. First, he was a 
traveling auditor for the company 
and then a producer out of Okla- 
homa City, where the CLU training 
he had received in Philadelphia 
came in very handily. 

In July of 1946, Mr. Rawlings 
joined the Reserve Loan Life at 
Dallas as director of sales promo- 
tion; and his promotion to superin- 
tendent of agencies for that com- 
pany was based on his demonstrated 
ability. Mr. Rawlings has three chil- 
dren: two girls and a boy. The 
youngest of them, a girl, is only 
about two months old. 





gestion that such policies (most of 
which contain no restrictions as to 
war service either here or abroad) 
may embody something more than 
normal loss ratios if Russian block- 
ade of Berlin leads to (a) A proper 
stiffening of the collective spine of 
the Western Powers or (b) The in- 
evitable call to arms. 


State Life of Texas 
Ending First Year 


The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas is ending its first 
year of operations. The company, 
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which has its home office at 1222 
Republic Bank Building in Dallas, 
was incorporated September 20, 
1947, and began business on Octo- 
ber 1 of that year. It was formed by 
interests identified with the United 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas and the stockholders are 
largely officers and stockholders of 
the United Fidelity. 

At the outset, the State Life of 
Texas took on some $5,000,000 of 
intermediate and family group 
business which was on the books of 
the United Fidelity Life and thus 





started as an active concern already 
in business. Capital of the State 
Life of Texas is $150,000 and sy. 
plus was originally $75,000 (15,00 
shares of stock were sold at $15, 
share with a par value of $10). 
Since inception, a profit has bee, 
made and the surplus is at $87,163 
as of June 30, 1948. Capital remain; 
the same. The company, at leas 
temporarily, will specialize jp 
family group business and _ insur. 
ance in force is now close to $}- 
600,000. 
Present officers of the State Life 
of Texas are R. G. Storey, president: 
Hilton Painter, vice-president and 
agency director; John Gilchris; 
secretary and treasurer; and W. H 
Snead, assistant secretary. Actual 
operations are conducted by Mr 
Painter and Mr. Snead. The former 
became vice-president and agency 
director in May of this year. He isa 
graduate of Southern Methodist 
University and had _ considerabk 
sales and home office experience 
with the United Fidelity Life. 


Piedmont Life 
Gets Under Way 


The new Piedmont Life Insw- 
ance Company of Atlanta, Ga., ha 
begun active operations and ha 
been issuing policies now since May. 
It will be recalled that an article, 
earlier this year in THE SPECTATOR, 
commented on the fact that the 
company had purchased its own 
home-office building at 1222 Peach- 
tree Street, N.E., in Atlanta. Price 
paid was about $65,000 and another 
$30,000 was spent in modernizing 
the structure. Current rental pro- 
duces $14,500 annually; the con- 
pany occupying some two floors of 
the building and the remainder be 
ing leased to business tenants. 

The Piedmont Life has $400,000 
capital and about $350,000 surplu. 
Authorized capital is $1,000,000 but 
the remainder will be issued only 
as directed by the board. First sal 
of stock was at $20, with $10 to 
capital and $10 to surplus. The pa 
value is $10 a share. Current sale d 
stock is at $25 a share. The com 
pany has about $1,500,000 of lif 
insurance in force which was pu 
on without expense since the agenty 
force had not yet been acquired. 4 
list of officers was given in th 
March issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


President Everett Strupper of the 
Piedmont Life says that develop 
ment will be slow, but intensive 
with West Georgia being cultivate? 
in 1948; Central Georgia in 1% 
and East Georgia in 1950. M 
Strupper is a thoroughly-expe™ 
enced life insurance man with # 
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packground that includes 15 years 
with the Massachusetts Mutual and, 
more recently, the general agency 
in Atlanta for the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga. 


uN 


CANADA 


gL 


URING the war years, we ex- 
| mete an opinion in these 
columns to the effect that the boom 
in life insurance sales could boom- 
erang. We said, at the time, that in- 
creased incomes were giving people 
a false sense of security; that they 
were getting into insurance far be- 
yond their ability to pay when liv- 
ing conditions tightened up. 

That prediction is coming true. 
Cash surrenders in life insurance 
are rising steadily and, currently, 
are at a post-war peak. During the 
war, Canadians enjoyed increased 
wages and salaries, with the cost 
of living held down by controls and 
subsidies. Now that controls are 
limited to only the odd item, with 
subsidies practically non-existent, 
the slack has been taken up. Hun- 
dreds—and it soon may be in the 
thousands—are finding it too tough 
a job to pay the grocery bills and 
still have enough left over for their 
insurance policies. 
We have case histories at hand 
involving two families who have 
been forced to relinquish their life 
insurance holdings. In the first case, 
the man of the house, when ap- 
proached by the agent, figured he 
could afford a $2,000 policy. Under 
pressure by the agent, he took out 
a $5,000 policy. He has let it go. 
His opinion of the agent and the 
company couldn’t be published in 
this column. He argues two ways; 
If he had not been high-pressured, 
he would have been able to con- 
tinue with his $2,000 policy; of, if 
the agent had given him several 
policies instead of one for the 
5,000, at the worst he would have 
iropped one at a time, with a good 
chance of keeping anywhere from 
1,000 to $2,000 in force. 
The second case-history is some- 
what similar, only a larger amount 
involved. The policyholder 
‘aims that there was switching in 
lis case. He didn’t know, at the 
ume, that switching was not al- 
owed. He had a $5,000 contract 
with one company. He was per- 
waded, under pressure by the 
gent of another company, to cash 
tand place all the money thus re- 
‘tived to the credit of a new policy 
or $15,000. This policyholder had 





enough in the cash sale of the $5,000 
policy to carry the new contract for 
more than three years. It was only 
when he began to realize that he 
had a sizeable payment coming up 
that the impossibility of the whole 
thing struck him. On his income he 
could not afford $15,000 in life in- 
surance. He has lost it all. 

The inclination is to say that 
many Canadians bought too much 
insurance during the war. But, when 
one stops to realize that people 
don’t buy life insurance, we wonder 
if we weren’t right in our original 
argument. People are sold life in- 
surance. They don’t go out and buy 
it. The argument would then be that 
Canadians have been sold too much 
life insurance. 

We know that company officials 
don’t like to see policies cashed. 
Smaller contracts on which prem- 
ium payments will be paid, when 
due, represent profits. Cashed poli- 
cies are dead ones. 








In one of the above cases, when 
the policyholder said he could not 
carry on, the agent never once at- 
tempted to rescue even a part of 
the business. The man asked for 
cash; he got it without an argu- 
ment. If the agent had offered to 
find a way of keeping a smaller 
amount of the business in force; if 
he had sought an opinion from the 
head office as to what he could do 
for his client, we feel sure that at 
least a part of this business could 
have been salvaged. Seemingly, the 
agent felt that, insofar as he was 
concerned, the man was through as 
a prospect and he let it go at that. 

Now we have, as a result, a for- 
mer staunch believer in life insur- 
ance blasting the industry for all 
he can and informing all his 
friends about the raw deal he got 
by such-and-such a company. 

It is cases such as these that feed 
the socialist party in Canada with 
further ammunition to hurl at the 
institution of life insurance. If Can- 
adian life companies can find a way 
of checking the increasing number 
of cash surrender demands; if poli- 
cies can be so revised as to help 
people who have been oversold, 
they will keep much of the business 
still on the books and, at the same 
time, retain the confidence of those 
who have placéd their faith and 
dollars in the safe-keeping of the 
industry as a whole. 


MVQUUUUONUU UAL 


ORGANIZATIONS 


AMUN 


ALC—Plans for the forty-third 
annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention are developing 
rapidly and W. E. Bixby, president, 
Kansas City Life and chairman of 
the Convention’s Program Commit- 
tee, has announced that the pro- 
gram arrangements for the general 
sessions are nearing completion. Mr. 
Bixby’s associates on the Program 
Committee are S. J. Hay, president, 
Great National Life, Dallas; Alex- 
ander T. Maclean, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield; 
H. W. Manning, vice-president and 
managing director, Great-West Life, 
Winnipeg; and Cecil Woods, presi- 
dent, Volunteer State Life. 

The Convention will meet at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Oct. 4, 5, 6 
and 7. The general sessions, on Oct. 
6 and 7, will be presided over by R. 
B. Richardson, president of the Con- 
vention, and president of Western 
Life, Helena, Mont. Chairman B. M. 
Anderson, counsel, Connecticut 
General Life, will preside over the 
session of the Legal Section; Chair- 
man David W. Gordon,’ financial 
vice-president, Monarch Life, over 
the Financial Section; Chairman 
Charles H. Heyl, agency vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Life, Nebraska, over 
the Agency Section; and Chairman 
Richard B. Evans, president, Colo- 
nial Life, over the dinner meeting 
of the Combination Companies 
Section. 

The schedule of the sessions will 


be as follows: Monday, Oct. 4— 
Legal Section; Financial Section; 
Combination Companies Section 


(Dinner meeting). Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
—Legal Section; Financial Section; 
Agency Section. Wednesday, Oct. 
6—General Sessions. Thursday, Oct. 
7—General Sessions. 


* * * 


AMA—In a rearrangement of the 
Statistical Department of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, brought about through the 
organization’s greatly expanded re- 
search program, two _ sub-depart- 
ments have been created, it has 
been announced by Dr. S. Rains 
Wallace, director of research for 
the association. 

Dr. Wallace appointed Miss Mari- 
lyn A. Griffin to head the Statistics 
Department and Miss H. Virginia 
Fischer to head the Processing De- 
partment. Both new departments 
will operate under the supervision 
of Miss Marjorie Taylor, head of 
the Statistical Department. 
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A total of 127 managers, general 
agents, and home office executives 
representing 52 United States and 
Canadian life insurance companies 
were graduated recently from the 
83rd and 84th Agency Management 
Schools conducted simultaneously 
by the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 

The 83rd school was held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
and was directed by Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, director of the associa- 
tion’s Company Relations Division. 
H. Fred Monley, assistant director 
in charge of schools for the asso- 
ciation, directed the 84th school at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 


Lick, Indiana. 
* + + 


IASA—I. H. Wagner, chairman of 
the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association’s board of 
directors has called a meeting to be 
held Sept. 25-26, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. All members 
of the various committees will meet 
with the board on Saturday. Past 
presidents are invited to attend both 
sessions. 

The highlights of this meeting 
will be to discuss plans for the 
27th International Conference of 
the association to be held in Chicago 
next spring. The 1947 conference 
was held in Cleveland and was at- 
tended by nearly 600 representa- 
tives from over 400 member com- 
panies writing life, casualty and 
fire lines of insurance. 


* * * 


Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil—Ninety-one of the 132 agents 
from 34 companies who enrolled in 
the five pilot classes of Section I of 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council Course, held from October, 
1947 to May, 1948, have been 
awarded citation cards in recogni- 
tion of succesful completion of all 
assignments, projects and the final 
examination, according to Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, LUTC managing 
director. 

Representatives of the John Han- 
cock and Metropolitan led the list 
of successful candidates with a total 
of 26 and 23 respectively. The in- 
terest of combination agents in the 
course is indicated by the fact that 
44 percent of those who completed 
Section I were agents of companies 
writing weekly premium business. 

* * * 


Insurance Society of New York— 
The appointment of A. Leslie 
Leonard to supervise the various 
life insurance activities of the 
School of Insurance of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York has 
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J. R. L. Carrington, actuary 
of the Union Central Life, Cin- 
cinnati, for the past 14 years and 
elected a vice-president of the 
company at the last meeting of 
the board of directors, died July 
31 at Christ Hospital in Cincin- 
nati. He was 72 years old. 

Mr. Carrington had been as- 
sociated with the Union Central 
for the past 46 years. During 
that time he guided the formula- 
tion of the company’s present 
complete policy series. 


AUNUUVONOTUUVUTUAEUEUATAEL TUT 


been announced by Dean Arthur 
C. Goerlich. 

Last year the Society had better 
than 600 students in life insurance 
—that number being fairly equally 


divided between home office and - 


field men. The home office people 
and the employees of the branch 
offices and of general agents were 
interested in the instruction and 
examinations leading to the fellow- 
ship of the Life Office Management 
Institute, whereas the field men 
were interested in the C.L.U. work. 
This year Mr. Leonard will be 
available to advise life insurance 
students as to the courses affording 
the greatest benefit in each case, 
and the specific objective for which 
the individual should work. 

Before coming to the Insurance 
Society as Dean Goerlich’s assis- 
tant in March, 1946, Mr. Leonard 
spent four years as a life insurance 
producer, for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. He won his Master’s de- 
gree on a thesis concerning certain 
aspects of the life insurance 
business. 

- ~ + 

CLU Institute—Sixty outstanding 
Chartered Life Underwriters left 
the University of Connecticut today 
full of enthusiasm and with a wealth 
of knowledge after what was de- 
scribed as the most successful C.L.U. 
Institute. 

An outstanding faculty, paced by 
Denis B. Maduro, prominent tax 
attorney and life insurance coun- 
selor from New York City, covered 
the whole area of insurance busi- 
ness needs. The school began with 
a statement of the principles under- 
lying insurance for business needs. 
These lectures were delivered by 
Mr. Maduro. 

Following this, Michael D. Bach- 
rach, former president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, gave a vivid 
portrayal of the davelopment of a 
balance sheet of a business. Mr. 
Bachrach used case examples and 





built the balance sheet from the 
original sources of entry. Follow- 
ing this, there were a series of lec- 
tures by David Stock, prominent 
New York tax attorney, on the 
problems of professional partner- 
ships. Mr. Stock emphasized the 
pitfalls, both income tax and estate 
tax-wise of the professional part- 
nership. He offered broad, funda- 
mental guideposts for the solution 
of these problems. 

Charles L. Herterich, vice-presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, New York City, 
discussed the handling of small cor- 
porations from the trust Officers’ 
viewpoint. He revealed the diffi- 
culties encountered in the liquida- 
tion of small corporations after the 
death of the principal stockholder, 
Dr. Carl Scholz, professor of eco- 
nomics, Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, discussed in- 
flationary trends, causes and effects. 

An interesting talk on state reg- 
ulations was given by Ellery Allyn, 
commissioner of insurance, State of 
Connecticut. Robert J. Lawthers, 
head, Benefit Department, New 
England Mutual Life, assisted by 
Laurence J. Ackerman of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, discussed the 
interesting problem of the evalua- 
tion of a keyman for life insurance 
purposes. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
associate managing director, Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, delivered a stirring ad- 
dress on the evaluation of the 
agency system. 

One full day was devoted to 
Group Insurance, under the leader- 
ship of Edmund Whittaker, vice- 
president, Prudential, and Charles 
Tosch, senior training specialist, 
Prudential. 

Adrian DeWind, former tax leg- 
islative counsel, United States 
Treasury Department, and Vance 
Kirby, present tax legislative coun- 
sel, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, covered the tax problems en- 
countered in the current law as 
well as their effect on previous in- 
surance and trust practices. 

Richard Forster, attorney from 
Los Angeles, discussed the special 
problems in insurance for business 
purposes in community property 
states. Sales approaches in _ busi- 
ness insurance were discussed by 
George B. Gordon, director of ad- 
vanced training, Mutual Benefit 
Life. A final resume and review was 
given by the director of the Insti- 
tute, Denis B. Maduro. 

At a banquet held on Thursday 
night prior to the closing of the 
school, Col. BD. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
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president of the Prudential, told of 
his experiences in a recent trip 
abroad. 

Some interesting aspects about 
the participants in the Institute 
were that over 29 States were repre- 
sented from Maine to California, 
Wisconsin to Louisiana; the average 
age of the group is 45 years; the 
average length of time in the busi- 
ness amounts to 20 years, and the 
average length of time as a char- 
tered Life Underwriter is 10 years. 
The average income was $16,230 
and average amount of life insur- 
ance held was $67,110. 


MRL 


COMPANIES 


MLN HR A 


John Hancock Mutual—At a 
meeting of the board of directors 
of the John Hancock Mutual, Bos- 
ton, President Paul F. Clark was 
elected chairman of the board, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Guy W. 
Cox. Mr. Clark will continue as 
president of the company. 

Byron K. Elliott, vice-president 
and general-counsel, was elected 
executive vice-president and mem- 
ber of the Committee of Finance. 
Harold J. Taylor, formerly associate 
general counsel, was elected general 
solicitor. 

Mr. Elliott joined the official staff 
of the John Hancock in 1934 and 
became general counsel in 1936. 
In 1937 he was elected to the office 
of vice-president. A _ native of 
Indianapolis, Mr. Elliott is a grad- 
uate of Indiana University and re- 
ceived his LL.B. from Harvard Law 
School in 1923. He was assistant 
attorney general in Indiana and 
justice of the Superior Court in 
Indianapolis before he accepted the 
post of manager and general coun- 
sel of the American Life Conven- 
tion in 1929, which position he held 
until he joined the John Hancock. 

Mr. Taylor is a graduate of Bos- 
ton College and Boston University 
Law School. He came with the 
John Hancock in 1933 as associate 
counsel, and was appointed asso- 
ciate general counsel in 1947. He 
is the author of numerous treatises 
on insurance law and is a member 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. 

* * % 

Home Life—J ames A. Fulton, 
president of the Home Life, New 
York City, has announced the ad- 
vancement of Burton B. Brown to 
the newly created position of as- 
sistant to the president. In _ this 


capacity Mr. Brown will assist in 
various phases of company activi- 
ties. 

Mr.:-Brown has occupied the posi- 
tion of mortgage secretary of the 
company. He has been with the 
Home Life 15 years. He is a grad- 
uate of Drake University, and later 
specialized in insurance at the grad- 
uate school of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
* os * 


Postal Life—The appointment of 
Roy A. Foan to the newly created 
post as director of agencies for the 
Postal Life, New York City, has 
been announced by George Kol- 
odny, president. Mr. Foan will be 
in complete charge of instituting 
and building up an agency force for 
the company, and once under way 
will be responsible for all phases 
of agency operations. 

In announcing the formation of 
this news post, Mr. Kolodny said: 
“After considerable preparation, the 
groundwork has been laid for build- 
ing an agency force within the com- 
pany. Effective immediately, there- 
fore, the Postal Life departs from 
its past practice of selling exclu- 
sively by mail. Under the capable 
direction of Mr. Foan, we look for- 
ward with confidence to an ex- 
panding agency program that 
should lead to increase business ac- 
tivity through concentrated personal 
selling on a broader scale.” 


* * * 


Prudential—The board of direc- 
tors of the Prudential, Newark, has 
elected Francis S. Quillan to the 
position of second vice-president. 


In his new post he will be in charge 
of both the Ordinary Policy De- 
partment and the Debit Policy De- 
partment, under supervision of F. 
Bruce Gerhard, vice-president. 

In addition to the promotion of 
Mr. Quillan, the company has an- 
nounced the assignment of’ Ralph 
J. Hasbrouck as general manager 
and assistant comptroller. He is 
replaced as general manager of the 
Ordinary Policy Department by 
Thomas Allsopp who was promoted 
from the position of assistant per- 
sonnel director. Other promotions 
were: Floyd H. Bragg to assistant 
director of organization and staffing 
and Richard H. Booth to assistant 
general manager of the Comptrol- 
ler’s Department. 


* * * 


Northwestern Mutual—The ap- 
pointment of Robert E. Templin as 
agency assistant in the home office 
agency department of the North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
has been announced by Grant L. 
Hill, vice-president and director of 
agencies. Mr. Templin has been an 
agent in the William C. Roeder dis- 
trict agency, Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
the Herbert L. Cramer general 


agency. 
* ok a 


Policyholder’s National Lif e—S. 
H. Witmer, president of Policyhold- 
er’s National Life, Sioux Falls, So. 
Dak., has announced the appoint- 
ment of W. E. Moore as agency 
vice-president. Mr. Moore will have 
complete charge of agency activi- 
ties and will be responsible for 
promotion and development of new 
business, including recruiting, train- 
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ing and augmenting the present 
agency force. 

Mr. Moore is very active in as- 
sociation affairs. He belongs to the 
NALU; the Kansas State Associa- 
tion, having served as president of 
that organization in 1946 and 1947; 
the Wichita Association of Life 
Underwriters; and was formerly 
president of the General Agents 
and Managers Association in 
Wichita. 

co * * 

Guardian Life—John C. Slattery, 
agency director in charge of the 
Guardian Life of America’s south- 
ern and western territories, has 
been promoted to director of pub- 
lic relations. President James A. 
McLain announces that the ap- 
pointment will become effective 
September 1. Mr. Slattery will re- 
place Charles C. Robinson, who 
leaves the Guardian to become 
agency vice-president of the Co- 
lumbian National Life, Boston. 

As director of public relations, 
Mr. Slattery will be responsible for 
reviewing all company policy and 
changes in policy, as they affect 
the people with whom Guardian 
does business: its policyholders; its 
home office and field staff, and the 
general public. In addition, he will 
administer the company’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion programs 
and will be in charge of its press 
relations and publications. 

President McLain states that Mr. 
Slattery’s Guardian and pre-Guard- 
ian business background well quali- 
fy him for his new responsibilities. 
He came with the company in 1926 
after having served for several 
years on the staffs of two New 
York City newspapers; his first 
Guardian assignment was editor of 
its field publication Service. In 1940 
he became an officer of the com- 
pany when he was appointed agen- 
cy secretary; he has been agency 
director since 1943. 

A graduate of Townsend Harris 
Hall, Mr. Slattery attended the 
College of the City of New York. 
He is a member of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City 
of New York, and the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

* * «& 

Pilot Life—T. H. Lind, vice- 
president of Pilot Life, Greensboro, 
N. C., has been promoted to the 
position of vice-president and treas- 
urer. The change came as a result 
of the retirement of W. L. Sharpe, 
Pilot’s former treasurer. Mr. Lind, 
with Pilot since 1941, was first em- 
ployed as investment analyst. In 
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EBER M. SPENCE 


President Leslie E.° Crouch, 
American United Life, Indian- 
apolis, announces the appoint- 
ment of Eber M. Spence as 
vice-president and director of 
agencies. 


Mr. Spence was graduated 
from James Millikin University 
in 1921 and entered the life in- 
surance business immediately. He 
has served the business for 25 
years as an agent district agent, 
supervisor, and general agent. 
For the past nine years he has 
been & member of the firm of 
Shoptaugh, Spence, and Barrett, 
general agents in Indiana for the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, and recently he has been 
a member of that company’s 
General Agents Advisory Coun- 
cil. In his 25 years in the life 
insurance business, he has dis- 
tinguished himself as a_ top- 
flight personal producer and gen- 
eral agent. 

Mr. Spence, in his new post, 
will be in complete charge of all 
of the agency operations of 
American United, whose terri- 
torial plan of agency supervision 
will be abandoned. Douglass S. 
Felt has been appointed assistant 
director of agencies. Vice-presi- 
dent Floyd R. Fisher will devote 
his entire time to the company’s 
group annuity business and J. 
H. Alltop, assistant secretary, 
will devote full time to home 
office management problems. 


HHNNNNVUUALHNNGNUNAUAUUNNNSNOUOUUULNSHOUOUUUHSNOVETOOUUHHNONOOOTOOALSNOVOOUUUHEEONAITE 


January 1946, he became assistant 
treasurer, being made secretary of 
the company a year later. In Jany- 
ary of this year Mr. Lind was 
elected to the position of vice- 
president. 

* 7 o 

New York Life—Edward J. Mintz, 
Salinas, Calif., is president of the 
1948 Top Club Council of the New 
York Life, New York City, it has 
been announced by Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president of the company. 

During the past Club year, Mr, 
Mintz paid for 149 applications for 
$2,772,163 of life insurance in the 
New York Life under Club rules, 
This includes no group insurance 
as New York Life confines its busi- 
ness to individual policies. 

Mr. Mintz is a graduate of Cornell 
University, class of 1931, and of 
Brooklyn Law College, class of 
1936. He became an agent of New 
York Life in July, 1936 and quali- 
fied in his first year for the $200,000 
Club. Since 1940 he has qualified 
each year, with the exception of 
four years in military service, for 
the Top Club. He recently com- 
pleted the last of five examinations 
for designation as a Chartered Life 
Underwriter, and, meeting other re- 
quirements, will receive that desig- 
nation in September. 

7” * x 

Columbian National Life—The 
election of Charles C. Robinson, 
effective Sept. 1, as vice-president 
and manager of agencies, as well as 
a director, has been announced by 
the Columbian National Life, Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Robinson is widely known in 


the life insurance business as a 
former editor of The Insurance 
Salesman. He started as an agent 


for the Aetna Life in 1922 in Grand 
Rapids, following which he held 
positions in Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania as assistant manager, as- 
sistant general agent, and general 
agent. 

In 1942, Mr. Robinson was ordered 
to active duty as Special Projects 
officer in the Army Air Force's 
Tactical Center at Orlando, Fla. 
Upon his return to inactive status 
with the rank of Major in May, 
1945, Robinson became associated 
with the Guardian Life of America 
as an officer and executive assist- 
ant in charge of special company 
projects. More recently he _ has 
held the title of director of public 
relations. 

As manager of the Columbian 
Nationals’ agencies, Robinson will 
have overall supervision of the 
company’s program of field devel- 
opment. 
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MASS MERCHANDISING 


OF LIFE 


INSURANCE 


By Frank K. Radar 


President, Conservative Life 


Insurance Company 


Since I am perhaps the most re- 
cent addition to the industry, it 
seems somewhate presuming for me 
to become verbal on a problem of 
such magnitude and importance as 
mass selling. Under the circum- 
stances, I would be disposed to de- 
cline the invitation, were it not for 
the fact that, on occasion, the de- 
tached point of view brings to 
problem analysis an objectivity that 
can be helpful in the search for 
solution. So here goes. 

The problem of mass selling and 
its relation to individual sales is not 
new, but it is relatively new to the 
life insurance industry. Wholesalers 
have been plagued by it for genera- 
tions. Manufacturers have been 
damned by retailers and distributors 
for selling around them to their 
markets. Volumes could be filled 
with the controversies that have 
raged over the absorption of retail 
markets by producers and distribu- 
tors of goods that normally reach 
consumers through the _ so-called 
“legitimate” trade channels. Such 
problems have been recognized by 
legislative bodies and regulation has 
been attempted through such laws 
as the Clayton Act, the Robinson 
Patman Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and others. 

That there is an element of un- 
fairness in the selling that bridges 
established outlets is a well-estab- 
lished fact. However, none of the 
regulatory action to date has suc- 
cessfully met the problem. Neither 
has thinking on the subject properly 
Tfeconciled institutional interests 
with those of the general economy. 
What is most profitable for the par- 
ticular business is not always in the 
public interest. Neither is a policy 


that has an immediate value always 
the best one for the years to come. 
The fact remains that the contro- 
versy has raged, and attempts in 
great variety have been made to 
find a practical solution. 

The mass selling of insurance 
service, whatever its form and 
market, raises the same issues as 
those that have plagued other types 
of business over the years. Mem- 
bers of agency organizations com- 
plain of absorption and saturation 
of the market. They are asked to 
make the’ selling of life insurance 
a career. They are pressed to give 
full time to their duties as agents 
and to improve constantly selling 
techniques. The preparation of pros- 
pect lists and the selling appeal to 
various classes is supposed to be a 
work of love and profit. Having put 
all soul and body into a sincere 
attempt at preparation and industry 
in selling, then, it is urged, they go 
into a market that has been, or is 
being, served on a wholesale basis. 
The prospect has already been sold 
at least some coverage and is either 
unable or unwilling to assume larger 
obligations. The agent’s market is 
being served by selling methods that 
either reduce or eliminate his op- 
portunity to earn the kind of liv- 
ing his circumstances demand. 

The sale of group insurance, 
limited to employer-employee re- 
lationships, is a well-established and 
generally accepted policy and seems 
not to be a matter of issue. Even in 
this case, there has been some re- 
striction of market since the rela- 
tion of group insurance in force to 
ordinary has grown from a neglig- 
ible amount in 1912 to about 15 
per cent in 1945. In spite of this 


rather uniform growth, the life un- 
derwriters make no complaint. This 
attitude can, of course, be under- 
stood. Group insurance with definite 
limitation to employer-employee re- 
lations supplies a prospect list for 
other coverage. 

Such is not the case when the 
idea of mass selling is extended to 
include the members of associa- 
tions, which do not have common 
employers. A member of one asso- 
ciation may be, and usually is, also 
a member of other associations so 
it is possible that he may build up 
all the coverage that he needs, or 
can handle, on a group basis, thus 
disappearing from the _ ordinary 
market. A further feature of this 
situation, of some importance, is in 
the fact that selection is on a non- 
medical basis. I am not prepared to 
estimate the actuarial effect of such 
a development. Again, extension of 
the group idea to associations, of 
course, opens the door to occupa- 
tional groups generally. If the 
doctors or the accountants, then 
why not the farmers? If the farm- 
ers, then why not industrial work- 
ers? The logical conclusion would 
seem to be the population of the 
United States and Federal coverage. 

Another element that seems to me 
important has to do with the great 
range in the size of life insurance 
companies and their respective 
capacity to undertake mass cover- 
age. Those companies with less than 
$100,000,000 of business in force, 
are not doing any large amount of 
group coverage even with the limi- 
tation to employer-employee re- 
lationships. Even when they are 
active in this field, the business is 
heavily reinsured. Then there are 
some of the larger companies that, 
for one reason or another, have not 
seen fit to extend coverage on this 
basis. So, it would seem that the 
extension of mass coverage beyond 


FINIVUUUVULHUUNUUUAALUULTAUOO LU 
O. T. HOGAN 


President, United Insurance Co., Chicago 


Our company does not deal in 
group life insurance. However, my 
personal opinion is that group life 
insurance has its advantage over 
the personal purchasing of life in- 
surance, because it is just another 
means of keeping the public inter- 
ested in the purchase of insurance; 
and, naturally it leads to the sale of 
a large amount of additional insur- 
ance to the individuals of the 


group. 
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the present customary and legal 
limits would put all such small 
and larger companies at a serious 
disadvantage market-wise. It would 
also seriously affect employment 
and the careers of many members 
of agency organizations. 


The determination of policy in re- 
spect to mass selling should begin 
with a restatement of the much- 
advertised attitude toward the eco- 
nomic position of the life insurance 
industry: That the purpose is to 
serve the public as completely and 
safely as, possible and at the least 
cost. A corollary of this purpose is 
the maintenance of an agency force 
of the highest type with the best 
market coverage. Career men, as 
we know, are essential to proper 
market coverage and service and we 
can’t have these in the proper num- 
ber if company policy serves to 
limit the market. It may be urged 
that the public interest in least cost 
can be served by the cheapest 
methods of selling, a feature recog- 
nized in the laws regulating the dis- 
tribution of consumer goods. My 
answer to this is to question the 
long-run result of such methods 
when extended beyond the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. It is 
possible, even probable, that service 
would suffer and that less value 
would be sold at the smaller cost. 


Extension of mass coverage be- 
yond employer-employee limits has 
been defended as a needed public 
service which, if not so provided by 
the industry, will be attempted 
through other agencies or by the 
Government. It is pointed out that 
competition is, in certain cases, be- 
tween the present membership of 
the industry and special organiza- 
tions that may be formed for the 
purpose. If such business is not 
taken, then inexperienced organiza- 
tions will be formed for the purpose, 
omly to fail and so to reflect dis- 
credit upon the institution of group 
insurance. I can find little sub- 
stance in the argument. One is 
tempted to recall failure and even 
rascality within the industry itself 
from time to time. Such instances 
are unusual and so make the head- 
lines, but the volume of business 
in force continues to grow at an ac- 
celerated rate. Public confidence is 
no longer a problem for the agent. 
It is also true that economic groups 
have even now formed their own 
carriers which have _ successfully 
provided coverage at competitive 
rates. I doubt that competition of 
self-coverage can sustain the de- 
fense of more or less indiscriminate 
extension of group insurance. 
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MNGi 
W. W. PUTNEY 


President, Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 


I most certainly feel that there has 
been a tendency to enlarge the base 
of group insurance, which even at 
this time may be detrimental to the 
insuring public. 

We find here that quite a few 
people are content to write this as 
permanent insurance in their reg- 
ular program. 


WUMUAUAUUHAUAUI HUA HAAINSAUULULALHAUUAAI UU HUIAUULUIAAHUAUALAHUTHAHAAUUEALHTEUEHHHAA LU UHAHH H 


On the other hand, mass coverage 
is attacked on the basis of its in- 
fluence on industrial business. It 
is pointed out that such a policy 
will tend to encroach upon, and sub- 
stitute for, industrial coverage. Here 
it appears that agency men are 
reaching for straws. If mass cover- 
age, all things being equal, can pro- 
vide the type of protection now 
undertaken by industrial insurance 
and do so at less cost, then I can 
find no defense for industrial in a 
free and competitive economy. In- 
dustrial insurance must accept the 
challenge of competition, just as is 
the case in all goods and services, 
in an economy which we are pres- 
ently defending with all the re- 
sources at our command. 

Agency men, in their attack, raise 
another point which at a glance 
seems rather important. They say 
that, especially in the case of the 
less experienced agents, the policy 
rarely amounts to more than $5,000. 
Group coverage that provides pro- 
tection in this amount tends to 
absorb the entire market. One of 
the many headaches of the life in- 
surance business is admittedly the 
large agency turnover. Mass cover- 
age extension in increasing amount 
simply aggravates a bad problem. 
Increase in the individual coverage 
through group insurance surely 
tends to restrict the market for 
other types. But the fact remains 
that such a policy will not provide 
the values that every family needs 
and it is to be had at such nominal 
cost as to leave ample funds for 
other types. It must be admitted, 
however, that here again is that 
creeping economic illness which is so 
disturbing to the agent. He must 
sell a little harder if something ap- 
proaching full coverage is to be pro- 
vided so his prospect list is raised 
to higher income brackets. 


Small business has been petted 
and pampered over the last 15 years 
to the point of absurdity. This fact 
comes out in bold relief, when one 


recalls that there was a time when 
the silver voice filled the air with 
“chiselers.” This was because smal] 
business, in many cases, could sell 
cheaper and live. Now again, I find 
concern over group coverage for the 
employees of small business. They 
are too little for group. Mr. LeRoy 
A. Lincoln, president of Metropoli- 
tan, in his letter to Mr. Baumann, 
while agreeing the employer-em- 
ployee relations should set limits, 
suggests a solution for small busi- 
ness. His suggestion is the trustee 
device. It is just not necessary to 
provide for mass coverage by in- 
dustries or by industrial union 
groups in order to provide “burial” 
insurance for small business. Again 
it seems to me that actuarial cover- 
age can be attained as well with 
many small groups as with one large 
industrial mass. I may be drawing 
fire from the actuaries. 


The very fact that one can go on 
and on with arguments for and 
against the extension of mass cover- 
age, merely serves to emphasize the 
many-sided aspects of the problem. 
The problem is with us because of 
the fact that the public interests 
demands the best and most exten- 
sive service of the life insurance 
industry that is possible and prac- 
tical. It is also straight up to the 
industry, because some agents have 
promoted the group business and 
because other agents have begun 
to tremble as they view the ultimate 
specter. The determination of 
policy regarding the limits of mass 
coverage is not a matter that should 
be left to legislation but rather is 
a problem in cooperation—coopera- 
tion within the industry, between 
home office and the field, and 
between the industry and_ the 
various insurance departments. 


In view of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the South- 
eastern Underwriter case and the 
enactment of Public Law 15, it 
seems to me that it is more import- 
ant than ever that there be a mini- 
mum of controversy within. the life 
insurance industry. It is also 
highly important that there be every 
evidence of intense cooperation 
with State departments. I believe 
in the doctrine of States Rights. ! 
think that the various departments 
have done and are doing a fine job 
and that cooperation to the fullest 
with them by all parties to the 
controversy will determine policy 
that is practical without resort 10 
legislation—we already have too 
many laws. Whatever the solution, 
it can be arrived at by conscientious, 
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MMT TULUM LLAU LL 


Concepts and Obsewatiouns 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


My feeling is that, like an iceberg, seven-eighths of the public rela- 
tions job lies below the surface; a self-conscious public relations prac- 
ticioner is like Jack Benny playing the violin—it sounds good only to 
himself.—Alan M. Kegnedy, Director of Public Relations, Northwestern 
National, 


With the public behind me I can do anything—Abraham Lincoln. 


Public relations is not something that can be applied to a particular 
phase of a business, nor it is a sort of umbrella covering everything 
but touching nothing. It is rather a fundamental attitude of mind, a 
philosophy of management, which deliberately and with enlightened 
selfishness, places the broad interest of the public first in every decision 
affecting the operation of the business.—Paul Garrett, General Motors. 


Unblemished let me live, or die unknown. Oh grant an honest fame, 
or grant me none.—Pope. 


The task which business has, and which it has always had, of fitting 
itself to the pattern of public desires, has lately come to be called 
“public relations.”—Arthur W. Page, A. T. & T. 


It is important for alert business concerns not only to know them- 
selves, but also to know what others think of them.—James L. Madden, 
Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life. 


As one who for some years past has been endeavoring to adapt opin- 
ion-survey techniques to the needs and requirements of a life insurance 
company and yet as a relative newcomer to the life insurance business, 
I have been surprised to find that so few companies have yet made full 
use of the many methods that are available today to determine the at- 
titude of the public toward a business or toward an individual company. 
The determination of the likes, dislikes and preferences of customers, the 
general public and those who work for you, is the primary step in any 
constructive program of public relatfons.—Clifford B. Reeves, Second 
Vice-President, Mutual Life. 


Large and small, young or old, every business organization should 
put its public relations asset to work for itself and for the institution 
of which it is a part. The asset is there, although unlisted as such.— 
Holgar J. Johnson, President, Institute of Life Insurance. 


A 





Group Total premiums paid by both em- 
ployers and employees for these 
Coverage voluntary group insurance plans of 


More than 60,000 new employer 
units of group insurance were set 
up during 1947, providing 10,000,000 
individual units of protection in 
the largest single year’s advance in 
group insurance on record, the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
reports in an annual survey. 

All types of group coverage are 
included in the survey and the 
totals represent some duplication, 
as in a number of instances several 
types of protection were provided 
in the same organization and each 
type was counted as a unit. 
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all kinds and for group annuities 
topped a billion dollars for the first 
time in 1947. The total was $1,157,- 
700,000, which compared with 
$915,300,000 in 1946 and $827,- 
100,000 in 1945. 

Greatest gains last year were in 
the accident and health field, with 
some of these group disability cov- 
erages showing twice as many new 
policies issued as in 1946. Group 
accident and health weekly indem- 
nity plans were set up in 1947 by 
10,900 firms and added _ 1,262,000 
individuals to those with this pro- 
tection. In 1946 the total of new 








VICTOR S. COHEN 


Edmund B. Whittaker, vice- 
president in charge of the Pru- 
dential’s group department an- 
nounces the appointment of Vic- 
tor S. Cohen, New York State 
Insurance Department official, as 
a senior contract consultant. His 
appointment becomes _ effective 
September 1. 


Mr. Cohen holds a Bachelor of 
Laws degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity and is a member of the 
New York Bar. He first became 
associated with New York’s in- 
surance department as an at- 
torney in its liquidation bureau. 
Subsequently he was appointed 
te his present position as chief 
of the policy bureau. 





plans of this type established was 
4,820 and in 1945 it was 3,264. 

Group hospitalization plans set up 
last year numbered 8,490, with 6,060 
providing coverage for dependents 
and the total of persons protected 
being 2,939,000. 

Group surgical benefit plans put 
into effect during 1947 totaled 7,630, 
with 4,980 providing dependent cov- 
erage and the total number of per- 
sons covered being 2,406,000. Group 
medical expense plans established 
during the year were 1,990, more 
than twice the 1946 figure, with 380 
providing dependent coverage and 
a total of 534,000 persons being 
brought under this protection. 

The total of accident and health 
coverages of all kinds set up during 
1947, representing duplications in 
many cases where several types of 
protection were adopted by a single 
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firm, came to 46,260 plans, giving 
7,828,000 individual units of pro- 
tection. 

Group life insurance also rose 
sharply in the year. During 1947, 
new group life insurance plans were 
established by 7,760 firms, giving 
2,733,500,000 of protection to 1l,- 
321,000 workers. This did not in- 
clude 1,600 group creditor’s life 
insurance plans set up, covering 
loans made by 883,000 persons; with 
an additional $294,300,000 of in- 
surance provided; nor 4,630 units 
of wholesale life insurance made 
available by firms for 74,000 em- 
ployees in the amount of $157,- 
400,000. 

At the start of this year, there 
were 225,950 employer units of 
group insurance of all kinds in 
force, providing 60,171,000 indivi- 
dual units of protection. There is 
no means of determining the net 
number of firms making group 
plans available to employees nor 
the number of workers insured, be- 
eause of the duplication of cover- 
ages in Numerous Cases. 

Taking individual types of group 
insurance, however, there were 
39,310 group life insurance plans in 
force at the start of the year, cov- 
ering 14,932,000 workers; 35,580 
group accident and health weekly 
indemnity plans, covering 8,377,000 
workers; 27,750 group hospital ex- 
pense plans, giving protection to 
7,110,000 workers and 7,080,000 of 
their dependents; 25,610 group sur- 
gical expense plans, protecting 6,- 
529,000 workers and 4,574,000 of 
their dependents; 4,180 group medi- 
cal expense plans, with 852,000 
workers and 246,000 dependents 
covered. Group accidental death 
and dismemberment plans were 
provided for 4,979,000 workers by 
24,330 firms. 

Material gains were also shown 
in group annuities, with 1,990 firms 
providing these at the start of the 
year and 1,732,000 workers covered 
by these plans. 

The total protection provided 
workers at the start of the year by 
these 225,950 group insurance units 
has to be measured in varying terms 
due to the different types of cover- 
age. There was $32,194,900,000 of 
group life insurance; $905,900,000 of 
group creditor’s life insurance; 
$590,000,000 of wholesale life in- 
surance; $380,700,000 of future an- 
nual income under group annuities; 
$162,100,000 weekly indemnity 
under accident and health plans; 
$36,300,000 daily benefits under hos- 
pitalization plans, with 32,900,000 
daily benefits for dependents under 
these plans; $959,200,000 maximum 


surgical benefits, with $568,200,000 
similar benefits for dependents; and 
$9,601,000,000 accidental death and 
dismemberment benefits. Medical 
expense plans have no measure of 
coverage. 

Included in the group life insur- 
ance in force are 441 group perman- 
ent life insurance contracts, cover- 
ing 431,000 individuals for $1,328,- 
700,000. This type of insurance, re- 
ported separately for the first time 
this year and now written by 31 
companies, provides permanent pro- 
tection rather than the term insur- 
ance usually provided in group in- 


surance contracts. 

The figures on, accident and health 
weekly indemnity insurance in 
force include 6,841 policies written 
under the new California Unem- 
ployment Compensation Disability 
Law, which made protection of 
California workers mandatory af- 
ter December 1, 1946. In the first 
13 months, 602,000 workers, nearly 
one-third of the workers in the 
State coming under the law, were 
given $13,700,000 weekly indemnity 
protection under these privately in- 
sured plans written by 30 different 
companies. 











Children 








| of life insurance has helped loving parents to 


| provide it. 








| Unchanging Childhood 


jumping rope, 
follow the leader—happy voices singing “Ring 
Around A’Rosies” and “Farmer in the Dell” — 
the same games and songs that Grandmother 
knew when she was a child. The scene has 
changed, but children at heart are the same. 
Their need of security, like their love of play, 
| is unchanging generation after generation. 
And through the years, the steadfast institution 
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Echoes from 
Centenary Celebration 


Highlight thoughts from two of 
the outstanding papers presented at 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Institute of 
Actuaries, held in London, June 21- 
24, follow: 


Edmund Boyd Whittaker 


Development of Group Insurance 
Through Collective Bargaining 
Agreements—By Edmund _ Boyd 
Whittaker, Prudential Insurance 
Company, Newark: 

Although twenty years ago it was 
thought the group insurance market 
was becoming limited, the present 
post-war period has shown the high- 


Gordon D. McKinney, actu- 
ary for the National Life, Tor- 
onto, has been named actuary 
of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Mr. McKinley is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. For nine years fol- 
lowing his graduation from the 
University of Toronto in 1932, he 
was a member of the actuarial 
and examination staff of the Do- 
minion Department of Insurance 
at Ottawa. In 1941, he joined 
the London Life, Canada, as as- 
sistant to the underwriting exec- 
utive for ordinary, group and 
industrial insurance risks. Since 
1942, he has headed the actuarial 
department and served as chair- 
man of the underwriting commit- 
tee of the National Life. 





est production in history. Among the 
contributing factors has been the 
demand for welfare programmes by 
labour unions which until quite re- 
cently the companies were unwill- 
ing to underwrite. 

Lack of interest on the part of the 
insurance companies in offering 
group insurance direct to labour 
unions was based on the unsatisfac- 
tory experiences with such business 
in the past, when all the evils of 
assessment insurance were en- 
countered. 

During the war, owing to wage- 
freezing orders, health and welfare 
benefits were sought by union lead- 


a 








ers in place of pay increases, the 
entire cost being paid by employers. 

Adequate underwriting require- 
ments are outlined for consideration 
by insurance companies, such as the 
spread of risk, central administra- 
tion, and predictable constant cost. 


The more progressive labour 
unions are extending the field of 
their services to their members 
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FORECLOSE ON 
FORECLOSURES 


Deatu never yet robbed a widow of her home. 
It's the loss of income at death that sends a mort- 
gage to foreclosure. 

Nor is death the only hazard to income. Disability, 
which strikes more frequently than death, can send 
not only the family, but also the breadwinner, to a 
new “home” across the tracks. 


Hence, any plan that truly protects the family in 
its home must protect against death and disability. 


Occidental’s Mortgage Protection plan does. 


It pays off the mortgage balance and gives the 
widow a two-year adjustment income if the home 


But if he’s disabled by accident or illness, it picks 
; up the mortgage payments 30 days later and con- 
tinues them throughout disability, as long as it lasts. 


Here is Mortgage Protection that fully protects. 


ccidental Life @ 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
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V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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through these so-called “fringe 
benefits,” using the medium of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The author also feels that some 
way should be found to give the 
advantage of group insurance to em- 
ployers with few employees or to 
labor unions direct. 


Malvin E. Davis 


Recent Developments in Industrial 
Life Insurance—By Malvin E. Davis, 
Metropolitan Life, New York: 

The most noteworthy develop- 
ment in the conduct of industrial 
life insurance in the United States 
has been the effort of companies 
to improve the effectiveness of that 
insurance. Continuing efforts have 
been made to raise the efficiency 
with which weekly-premium in- 
surance is conducted. Lower cost 
protection has been developed for 
policyholders who do not need the 
full services that are available on 
weekly-premium policies. A reduc- 
tion in cost is granted when weekly 
premiums are paid directly to the 
company. Monthly-premium insur- 
ance has been introduced, with costs 
lower than for weekly-premium 
policies. 

Through the refinement of agency 
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Robert P. Clarke, Jr., has 
joined the public relations divi- 
sion of the Mutual Life of New 
York as assistant to Russell V. 
Vernet, director of advertising. 
Prior to joining the Mutual Life, 
Mr. Clarke was associated with 
Badger and Browning & Hersey 
Inc., New York advertising firm. 

He served over four years with 
the United States Marine Air 
Corps and holds a reserve com- 
mission as First Lieutenant. 
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and underwriting practices, em- TTA GLU UMMM MLL UAL VATTLA UA VUAU MALU TUTTO 
phasis has been laid on arranging 
sound family insurance programs, 
taking into consideration the re- 
lation between the family’s pre- 
miums and its income, the distribu- 
tion of insurance among family 
members, and the appropriateness 
of the type and plan of insurance 
provided for. 

Major improvements have been 
made in the methods of selecting, 
Ll training, and compensating field- 

men. The provisions of industrial 
policies have been steadily liberal- 
ized and compare favourably with 
those in ordinary contracts. The 
mortality of industrial policyholders 
has decreased sharply, although it 
is still higher than for ordinary 
policyholders. 

Expense rates have been reduced 
substantially from the high level 
in effect in the early years of the 
business. Improving economic con- 
ditions, attention to sound program- 
ming and continued efforts at con- 
servation have greatly reduced 











lapse rates. Health ard welfare Stanley F. Withe, (right) manager of the Public Education Depart- 
ment of the tna Life Affiliated Companies, is shown as he visited 


work for policyholders and the . ; 
general public has been a valuable Sven Bladh of Sweden recently in St. Francis Hospital. 
’ 


adjunct to the insurance services 
rendered by the companies to 
ANT American wage-earning families. PUTT LULL LLL LALLA LL LLL ULL TT LRT TT 





Agency Cooperation 


The Harry O. Rasmussen Agency at Newark has 
been presented with the President’s Award of the 
Company. The selection is made by a non-agency 
committee of judges from the Home Office in 
recognition of the most outstanding all-around job 
performed by an agency during the year. 


Said President John A. Stevenson: “The Award 
is important, not merely because it is based on the 
recognition of the factors which contribute most 
to Company progress. It is significant because it 
is based on the whole agency picture. 


“The qualification for this Award wasn’t merely 
the result of one specific advantage which this 
agency could claim. The committee took into 
consideration standards reached on a good many 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 
1867, when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its 
first policy. 

During the intervening decades, the company and 





, has the way of unusual cases. It was written by the tious efforts of its field force, have contributed to 
divi- continued development and larger personal success the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an 
New of established members of the organization as institution. 
nV well as the induction of new members of the In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa 
| agency during the past five years. pledges a strict and continuing adherance to the 
ising. @ spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 
Life, transaction with the insuring public. 

with 
= The PENN MUTUAL F 

frm. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY QUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 
wi : 

: OHN A. STEVENSON, President : . 
Air J ooh, Sheen Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
com- Independence Square, Philadelphia 








counts, such as getting new members into the 
agency and into production, progress of the second- 
year men and honors won in Company clubs. 


“The record was not written by lucky breaks in 


its field representatives have served well and faith- 
fully the essential life insurance needs of policy- 
holders and prospects. The company’s sound, pro- 
gressive management, and the able and conscien- 
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Heart Disease 
Chief Cause of Death 


Of the ten leading causes of 
death at present, all but one show a 
concentration of mortality at the 
older age, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, sec- 
ond vice-president and statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life, stated in 
a recent address at the Harvard 
School of Public Health. Dr. Dub- 
lin pointed out that heart diseases 
far outrank every other cause of 
death, with cancer in second place. 
Under present conditions of mor- 
tality, one out of every nine white 
males born, and one out of every 
seven white females born will 
eventually die from cancer. 

The increasing importance of the 
diseases of later life has been 
brought about by two major devel- 
opments, Dr. Dublin explained, the 
first being the extraordinary success 
which has been achieved in control- 











"It Might Not Mean Anything But There Seem To Be Certain Calls He 


Likes To Come Along On." 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $160,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $69,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $205,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


w Ww a 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MutTwat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1394 
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ling the infections of early life and 
the second, the progressive aging 
of the population. 

“The age structure of the popula- 
tion has changed strikingly,” he 
said. “In 1900 only 4.1 percent of 
the population of the United States 
was 65 years or older, by 1940 the 
proportion had increased to 6.8 per- 
cent, and estimates indicate that by 
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HEART DISEASE CHIEF CAUSE 


OF 1947 POLICYHOLDER DEATHS 
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Henry Abels Honored 


bility of State and local govern- 
ment bodies working with the Fed- 
eral Government in a relationship 


mee 361.5 Celebrating the completion of similar to that which has proven 
a = rong yn a half century of uninterrupted successful in the tuberculosis, ve- 
| (001 service with the Franklin Life, nereal diseases, cancer, mental 
in, sec- among Ordinary and Springfield, Ill. Henry Abels, health, and other programs of the 
istician Industrial Life Insurance chairman of the board of direct- Public Health Service. Mr. Welver- 
ated in Policyholders in 1947 ors was honor guest in a short ton declared. 
larvard ceremony in his office. Greet- Development of these vr 
. Dub- 9 ings and felicitations were ex- - per a oi ‘ ; on i 
liseases changed, and in the absence of t - > " h ype gor pg Pmasgediong 
use of President Charles E. Becker, a ae ee eee ee 
| place. diamond service pin was pre- ee cor pogo at 
, e control of cardio- 
fe _— by R. A. Frederick, secre- vascular diseases. 
"every aeeiiies beck im July, 1886, Briefly, the new law authorizes 
a will Mr. Ables’ first capacity was as the Surgeon General to: 
auditor for the young Franklin (1) Conduct researches relating 
of the Life. Two years later he was to heart disease. 
been elected secretary. In 1918 he was (2) Co-operate with other Federal 
devel- “WEART CANCER ACC” TUBER? PED elected vice-president, which po- agencies in research and control 
a, DISEASE* DENTS CULOSIS MONIA sition he held without interrup- =» Prograuis. nee 
success ‘ tion until 1944 when he was (3) Make grants-in-aid to public 
ontrol- *INCL. ALL CARDIOVASCULAR-REN-... DISEASES elected chairman of the board of or private agencies and to individ- 
fe and INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE directors. uals for research, education and 
aging pie | | | . control projects and programs. 
1960 more than 9 percent will be in HONVAUVIVALINUVUVUVEGSUVUVLLOUUUVLIOUUOLU0AUOLV0UO0VARLVOUOUSS AOL PUH LL (4) Establish an information 
,opula- this age group. In 1900 those at 65 WASHINGTON center. ' 
y,” he | or older numbered 3,000,000; in 1940 (Continued from Page 14) _(5) Secure the assistance and ad- 
sail ins this had increased to 9,000,000, and vice of experts in the field of heart 
States by 1960 the total will be 14,000,000.” clinical facilities and in increasing diseases. 
140 the “The future program of the pub- the trained personnel available in (6) Establish research  fellow- 
8 per- lic health movement must give the various communities of the ships and traineeships. 
hat by greater attention to diseases of de- nation in an attempt to bring the (7) Treat voluntary patients. 








generative origin,’ Dr. Dublin con- 
cluded. “Much can be done to pre- 
vent heart disease among adults 
and to prolong the life of cardiacs, 
and there is convincing evidence 
that the cancer problem is by no 
means an insoluble one. Further 
progress against diabetes, as well, 
can be made through sound public 
health work. All this will require 
a reorientation of the activities of 
health officers and physicians.” 


benefits of new knowledge to the 
people. 

These community programs 
should be primarily the responsi- 
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Not too old—Not too large. 
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(8) Adopt, on the recommenda- 
tion of the National Heart Council, 
such additional means as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate to 


of the family, 


the abiding place of 
happiness, an investment in 
security. 

To make it safe against the 
contingency of untimely death is just 
one of the services 
offered by modern life insurance. 
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Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
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Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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carry out the purposes of the law. 


The law also sets up a National 
Heart Council, consisting of the 
Surgeon General, the chief medical 
officer of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Surgeon General of the 
Army and the Surgeon General of 
the Navy, and 12 other members 
to be appointed by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Congress also had before it this 
year a proposal to establish a Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Institute 
along the same lines as the Na- 
tional Heart Institute. 

Among the sponsors of the pro- 
posal to launch a study of means to 
combat multiple sclerosis are Repre- 
sentatives Eaton, Republican, of 
New Jersey; Javits, Republican, of 
New York; Van Zandt, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania; McDowell, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania; Fulton, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, Kel- 
ley, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Morgan, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Smathers, Democrat, of Florida; 
Pfeifer, Democrat, of New York; 
Chelf, Democrat, of Kentucky; and 
Buchanan, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Each of these congressmen 
has introduced a bill to establish a 
National Multiple Sclerosis Insti- 
tute. 


PRODUCTION INSURANCE 
(Continued from Page 13) 


power. A_ successful life under- 
writer could be a success in any 
other field of endeavor if he would 
put the same enthusiasm into an- 





other vocation as he puts into the in- 
surance business. Successful under- 
writers are those who think not of 
themselves, but of families, friends, 
neighbors, their profession. Few 
occupations or professions offer 
their representatives such profitable 
results for altruistic endeavor. An 
insurance man’s desire to be help- 
ful to others will, in proportion, be 
profitable to him. 

The “contracts” that have been 
outlined are based upon the “ex- 
perience tables’ of thousands of 
successful life underwriters. They 
will guarantee your future produc- 
tion if you will keep up the pre- 


miums. The premiums, of course, 
are conscientious, consistent hard 
work. 


SELL THE FARMER 
(Continued from Page 19) 


surance Company of Iowa. I am a 
stranger to you, but I know the 
man from whom you purchased this 
ranch as he is one of my customers. 
Judging from your outlay of some 
6,000 birds, you no doubt have some 
indebtedness.” 

“T sure do, Mr. Grant!” 

I said, “Mr. L., my company has a 
low cost mortgage contract to pro- 
tect your family in case any thing 
happened to you. I obtained his 
birth date, and a return call in a 
few days with a colored chart 
netted $10,000 mortgage insurance. 
I have learned from experience that 
the best time for a sale is right 
after one has been made, so in a 
few minutes I had another milk 
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Prompt Service 


with Complete Brokerage Facilities 
UP TO $200,000 SINGLE PREMIUM on 
Life, End. and Annuity Plans 


LOW TERM RATES on 5, 10, 15 year 
and One Year Renewable Plans 


FAMILY 
regular 10, 15 and 20 year F.I.B. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL and 
COVERAGE 


INCOME BENEFIT 
MORTGAGE REDEMPTION PLAN S— 
PENSION TRUSTS—with Life Insurance 


INSURANCE ON SELECTED DIABETICS ‘ 
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INCOME TO AGE_ 65—also 


RESIDENCE 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,095,000,000 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, $358,000,000 
THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


TORONTO, 
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farmer cornered with the same ap. 
proach, which resulted in $8,0% 
mortgage insurance. Feeling gooj 
about these two sales, I drove right 
down the road to a stranger, , 
young milk farmer, and I sold him 
$2,500 savings insurance, as he js 
a Hollander. I had quite a day. 
Selling farmers is a lot of fun, 
You must know the approach and 


you must talk their language 
Whether it is_ stripping cows 
“rogueing” potatoes, or thinning 


strawberries, I can talk the farmer’s 
language because I can do them 
myself! 

I can talk to most any farmer jp 
his own particular field. A farmer 
made me a bet a few years ago 
that I could not unload his five-and- 
a-half tons of wheat. This I did 
and carried it from his truck to his 
chicken house besides. This cos 
him $2,500 insurance, and it cost 
me aches and pains for the nex 
few days! But the point I am mak- 
ing is that, I talk their language 

Never call on a farmer when he 
is hauling hay. It cost me an after- 
noon’s work for this fatal mistake, 
and I didn’t write him insurance 
either. 

Being chairman of the Kiwanis 
Agricultural Committee puts me in 
contact with 4-H and Future Farn- 
er groups. I always attend the 
County Fairs and the Livestock Ex- 
hibitions. Get acquainted with 
your county agent. He knows the 
good farmers. Feed dealers will give 
you the names of good prospects. 
Implement dealers are wonderful 
centers of influence. Farmers’ names 
today are on their mail-boxes, but 
check up before calling. I mail out 
letters, blotters and reading mate- 
rial and a note that I will call soon 

With the Marshall Plan in opera- 
tion, and our Government com- 
mitted to support of farm prices up 
to 90 per cent of parity, farmers 
are bound to do well. 

So learn the right approach, equip 
yourself with the right material, 
plan on spending your entire day 
and evening, if necessary, in the 
field, and you can’t help but write 
business. You must have the right 
mental attitude, be enthusiastic, 
have a dogged determination to 
win, and you will succeed. Farmers 
love to be sold. 

I live in the city of Bellingham. 
We have a tall hotel here, and I like 
to go out on the roof garden at sun- 
down and look over my wonderful 
county of lovely hills and beautiful 
valleys. Sometimes a low rolling 
fog comes in and in a few minutes 
the whole county is blanketed in 2 
fleecy white cloud. Some places it 
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is thin, in others it is thick, and 
in some places it is nonexistent. As 
I stand there gazing upon this sight, 
I can’t help but think this picture 
is somewhat like my life insurance, 
literally blanketing the county and, 
like the fog, some places thin, very 
thin indeed, some places thick, and 
in many spots absent. 

As I think this over, the fog 
thickens, and in a few minutes 
danger lurks on every turn. Soon 
I hear the squeal of quickly applied 
brakes and next the sound of the 
ambulance siren speeding on to 
some scene of disaster. The heart- 
beat quickens and I think, “I won- 
der could this be one of my friends 
and customers?” Just recently such 
an accident really happened. How 
thankful I feel to know that Mary 
and the children will be provided 
for, partly because I had persuaded 
John to adopt a plan of security. 

Yes indeed, this happened to me. 
I lost two boys in one family in 
just such an accident, and another 
by sickness, in one year. My county 
is blanketed with over $3,000,000 
life insurance in force which I have 
written, and how thankful I feel to 
know that no matter what happens 
to me, lots of mothers, fathers and 
children, some unborn, cannot help 
but receive a benefit and an educa- 
tion, partly from my efforts. 

Truly, this is a wonderful busi- 
ness. 


BOUNCE OUT OF 
THAT RUT 


(Continued from Page 28) 


man who is doing things and going 
places. The news gets around, and 
clients get a kick out of it; they 
are proud to say, “He’s my life 
insurance man, and a bright, cap- 
able fellow, too!” They are likely 
to buy more, and certainly they 
will introduce you to some of their 
friends, if you ask them to. People 
like to do business with the success- 
ful man! 

Of course, there is a word of 
hecessary caution. Many life insur- 
ance men become “joiners”. They 
join everything they can, with the 
idea of meeting people and getting 
prospects. That, of course, is not 
at all what I mean. In fact, I am 
utterly opposed to that sort of 
thing. The life underwriter who 
joins with that purpose in mind 
usually defeats himself. He is soon 
found out, and he become a very 


unpopular fellow. Don’t join to 
get; join to give! 
The activity you get into, of 


course, must be one that genuinely 


interests you—whether it be the 
community improvement associa- 
tion, the boy scouts, the children’s 
hospital, or the church. 


You throw yourself into it be- 
cause it is something you want to 
do, something you like, and you get 
all the things I’ve enumerated out 
of it. It will happen, no doubt, in 
the natural course of events, that 
somewhere along the line—after 
you have proven yourself a man of 
parts and ability in this work—one 
of your associates in it will consult 
you about life insurance. But that 
will be only a by-product; self- 
improvement will be the big return. 

Thoughtful citizens, who have the 
temerity to read the better news- 
papers and magazines in their 
valiant effort to understand some- 
thing of world affairs, have a diffi- 
cult time these days hanging on to 
their sanity. Things are in a sad 
mess in so many places. It might 
not be too ridiculous a proposal to 
suggest that each one of us give 
some of our time, thought and 
talent to untangling the local situa- 
tions we find right around us; to 
help improve conditions in our own 
communities, in our own trade and 
business organizations. 

If everybody did that, maybe we 
would get rid of the bugs on the 
local levels; maybe those who show 
talent for such activities could lend 
a hand in turn to tackling those on 
the city, State, and eventually on 
the National levels, and help un- 
tangle the bigger, more complex 
problems. 

Maybe this procedure would help 
a little bit; certainly, it would seem 
to possess the merit, at least, of 
saving the sound-minded citizen— 
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as he ponders the world picture— 
from going completely out of his 
mind by keeping him active, by 
doing something worthwhile! 

There has been some talk re- 
cently, emanating in New York 
City, to the effect that the local, 
State and National Life Under- 
writers’ Associations should be 
purely agents’ organizations—that 
the general agents and managers 
should get out of them. If we ever 
do have trade organizations con- 
sisting solely of agents; if they are 
to be managed as well as they have 
been, and are; then we had better 
hump ourselves and uncover every 
little chirp in the field man. This 
must be done so as to assure a 
supply of adequate voices from 
which may be developed the calibre 
of leadership needed to guide those 
groups intelligently and _ success- 
fully in the consummation of their 
destinies! 


THE EASY WAY 
(Continued from Page 34) 


would like to buy a chicken farm 
or a small business and retire from 
your present job—in which case you 
can come to us and have $21,488 in 
cash or, finally, you may say, ‘I 
don’t want the cash, I need the in- 
come,’ in which case you may have 
an income of $135.37 per month for 
the rest of your life—or for ten 
years, anyway. 

It would be necessary for you to 
have $54,148 invested at 3 per cent 
to yield an income of $135.37 per 
month! So, Mr. Prospect, during 
the period of the next 30 years, 
while you have saved $20,677, you 
have had available during the 
entire period a minimum of from 
$25,000 to $34,500 in case of your 
death, you have $21,488 available 
to you at the end of the road which 
yields you an income equivalent to 
the yield on $54,000. 

“Have you ever had life insurance 
explained that way before, Mr. 
Prospect? Isn’t it a wonderful way 
to accomplish just the the things we 
have been talking about that you 
need to do?” 


You know what they usually say, 
and this is what you’re supposed to 
answer right now, “What kind of 
insurance is that? It’s not the kind 
of insurance I own.” 

“Yes, Mr. Prospect, that is Ordi- 
nary Life Insurance. 

And then, if there is still a slight 
objection to parting with the $689.00 
at that instant, suppose we take it 
away from you for a moment by 
saying, “Mr. Prospect, if you today 
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were following the Realization Plan, personally for 15 years for the clos- sibly $200 a month, you will pay pre 
as I have here outlined, and I came ing of practically every dollar’s $150 a month for the rest of your ide 
to you and I said ‘Mr. Prosppect, I worth of life insurance that I have life, or your wife and children wil] wo! 
think you better give up this plan ever written and, for the past sev- pay maybe $150 out of their $250 mal 
because if you live, you might have eral years, the fellows in my office for the rest of their lives, and you secl 
$7,000 more, if you earn 2 per cent have used it as a closer regardless tell me that out of today’s income life 
compound interest—of course, you of what the type of case is. The you cannot stand $50 a month? pov 
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every problem as far as the closing come home when they didn’t know he § 
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Well, a little while ago we said youngster arguing with somebody Sc 
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WORK WEN insurance. We have given him the best Dad? I have—there are not writ 
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Ten Training Supervisors are engaged thing that is powerfully motivating time know that the job had to be or tl 
in schooling Life of Virginia’s district makes a man act, and so, suppose done by somebody, either his hum; 
representatives by on-the-job training we introduce a few of the power- mommy and himself or by Dad, read! 
in prospecting and selling. fully motivating ideas which can who do you think he thinks will those 
Home office schools, conducted peri- make this logic go mie action. do it?” a 
odically, are part of this company’s “If, as you have said, Mr. Pros- High pressure? You bet! But | © ge 
Career Training program for agency men. pect, you need $150 a month at 65 we, in the insurance business, have re 
= and your wife needs $250, if you got to be like actors. We have to sick 
Trained underwriters are enthusiastic die, to make you a financial success, be willing to run the risk of being a 
underwriters. Three hundred and sixty- then has it ever occurred to you ridiculous; we have got to put the | ™S | 
seven million dollars of new insurance that it is not a question of whether power in it that makes men see migh 
delivered in 1946 and 1947 evidences you pay these premiums, but rather what they will not see, unless we | “*” 
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pressure, but the pressure of an 
idea is the strongest pressure in the 
world to motivate action. You will 
make more _ friends — permanent, 
secure friends for the rest of your 
life by exerting the pressure of a 
powerful idea on them—which gets 
them to do something for them- 
selves that they otherwise would 
not do—than by any other single 
thing that you will do in your life- 
time. 

And, when you have that convic- 
tion, men will act with sufficient 
accuracy, mathematically, so you 
won’t need to worry about eating 
and you won’t care whether he, as 
an individual, says “yes” or “no”. 
He cannot say “no” to you, for, if 
he says “no”, it is to his wife and 
his children. 

Some people may ask, why is it 
necessary that there be an under- 
writer? Why couldn’t the insurance 
buyer ponder the simple funda- 
mentals, making and executing his 
own plans by use of the tools which 
are readily available to him? 

The same question could be asked 
of any other professional man—the 
doctor —the lawyer —the architect 
or the engineer. There is little of 
human knowledge that is not al- 
ready written down on paper for 
those to acquire who would learn. 
But the sum total of human knowl- 
edge is far beyond the capacity of 
any one mind to encompass. The 
sick man could die before he could 
find the book that told him what 
his malady and the cure for it 
might be, while the trained physi- 
cian, through his specialized ex- 
perience, could recognize and cure 
itin a matter of hours or days. 

So with men’s financial plans — 
life is too short for men to find the 
right way by trial and error. In- 
deed, the symptoms of financial ill- 
ness are often not even manifest to 
the untrained eye, until too late to 
effect a cure. Often the trained 
underwriter must not only’ be 
skilled in the methods of solving 
problems, but must also be able 
to take men in their imaginations 
into the future risk and, by proper 
planning, prevent catastrophe. A 
tisk is the danger that some mis- 
fortune may occur; a catastrophe is 
the actual happening of the event. 
No man has the final power over 
the risk of death—either physical 
or economic—but thoughtful plan- 
ning can prevent economic death 
from occurring without a substitute 
source of income. 

The story is told that, when the 
National Guard units that fought so 
heroically on Bataan were facing 
death in the foxholes, Congress 


passed the National Service Life 
Insurance Act. By radio, General 
MacArthur was advised that all 
men whose names and serial num- 
bers were radioed out would be 
automatically covered up to the 
maximum of $10,000. MacArthur 
sent one of his aides out by subma- 
rine, bearing the precious papers 
that would procure the National 
Service insurance benefits for the 
heirs of those desperate men; and, 
when those papers reached Wash- 
ington, it was a cause of great con- 
sternation to discover that, even 
under those conditions, few men 
had taken the limit of $10,000 al- 
lowed—the average being only a 
little over $5,000. 

What more dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the need of the trained 
underwriter to assist men in recog- 
nizing and solving the problems of 
their beneficiaries, could be found? 

What greater proof is needed to 
show the capacity for curing human 
financial ills that lies in the hands 
of the trained underwriter? 

Those who have gone before us, 
through their accumulated knowl- 
edge and experience, have handed 
to those of us who come behind, 
Aladdin’s Lamp. If we will but use 
the the magic of the Lamp, there 
is no limit to our capacity to add 
to the store of human welfare. 


TO MEET INFLATION 
(Continued from Page 29) 


ing this 10-year period, and it is 
obvious that life insurance should 
be the answer. Yet, as obvious as 
this is, all of the men with whom I 
have talked, who are faced with 
this problem, are laboring under 
the impression that such insurance 
is unavailable because they do not 
have enough income to pay the 
premiums. 

I submit that it is the life under- 
writer’s task and opportunity to re- 
orient the traditional idea that 
premiums have to be paid out of in- 
come. A man’s investments are for 
the purpose of producing certain ob- 
jectives, in terms of principal and 
income. If there is a better way of 
attaining a desired objective than 
by the traditional method of invest- 
ing principal entirely in securities, 
it should be adopted. In the type of 
case we are considering, there is 
such a better way. A substantial 
part of this man’s investments of 
$100,000 should be converted into 
additional life insurance so that, in 
the event of his death during the 
critical period, his estate will have, 
let us say, $250,000 instead of $150,- 


000. If he survives the critical 
period, he can, if he likes, reconvert 
his insurance to other investments, 
at little or no loss of principal. 

In all of my experience as a law- 
yer—and I have been very active in 
matters having to do with estates 
and life insurance—I have never 
seen such a need and opportunity 
for life insurance. Every man to 
whom I have presented this idea of 
investing part of his capital in in- 
surance, to produce more estate 
dollars, has immediately accepted 
its validity, and has wondered why 
no life underwriter had ever told 
him about it. I feel it is so sound 
that I have done it for myself—be- 
cause I am one of these typical 
cases. 
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SELLING PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from Page 15) 


first, write down a memo of today’s 
conversation and, then, make an 
entry in your diary to call him as 
per his request. 

And keep a running account of 
your business and commissions so 
you don’t get yourself into the habit 
of interpreting volume as a measur- 
ing rod—instead of earnings. 

(6) Establish credit—by paying 
bills as soon as you get them—or 
very shortly, thereafter. Get a 
reputation for promptness. 

(7) Study —take courses — read 
trade journals—keep up with the 
progress of your business —and 
other businesses. 

(8) Have a variety of interests— 
an awareness of what goes on in 
your country. 

(9) Remember ideas sell insur- 
ance—not rates. And the ideas 
must be clearly, simply expressed. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that, 
unless you can explain in an idea 
in terms so simple that a 10 year 
old boy can understand it, you don’t 
understand it yourself. 

(10) Admit mistakes—but 
make them again. 

(11) If a man has a need, he 
usually has the money. Ninety per- 
cent of the time you underestimate 
your prospect’s buying capacity. At 
least give him an opportunity to 
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buy an adequate amount. No man 
is insulted, if you overestimate his 
success. 

(12) Keep a card file of people 
you meet—not necessarily because 
they may be prospects—but because 
they may be the means through 
which you will get a chance to tell 


your story under more favorable 
conditions . . somewhere, some- 
time. 


(13) Life insurance is a positive 
story—keep it positive! People 
automatically will reject the idea 
of their family being destitute but 
will readily accept the picture of 
well provided-for heirs or their own 
old age. 

(14) The object of each interview 
is to sell! Pleasant conversation, 
without getting the order, won't 
help the man’s family, if he dies— 
or your own commission account— 
unless he does something about 
buying. Get the habit of leading 
into a close as soon as you have an 
idea he is interested. The simple 
question “How is your health” is 
an easy way to start. 

If you can make a sale by saying 
“bah”—don’t say “Bah-bah.” There 
is no evidence that the prospect has 
a divine right to hear the entire 
sales talk. 

(15) Ask for prepays—and you'll 
get them. Eighty per cent of the 
men in our Office do. 

(16) Realize you are not alone in 
anything—you have an obligation 
to your family as a parent—to your 
community as a citizen—and to 
your business as its representative. 
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Ally yourself with progress—ang 
fight for what you think is right— 
even though it may take a long 
time to convince others. 

One word of caution, however 
Life insurance is a great concep. 
tion. Life insurance is a great ip. 
stitution and a good life insurance 
man looks upon his business as a 
crusade. But don’t go haywire 
about it. Learn to take an objec- 
tive view of our selling, defend jt 
against attack—but welcome intelli- 
gent criticism. There still is much 
to be improved—much to be done! 

(17) Put yourself on the spot by 
letting others know of your objec- 
tives and ambitions—particularly 
people to whom it will mean some- 
thing, if you succeed or fail. (Wife 
—friend office—company ) 

(18) People like to do_ business 
with successful men. it’s not enough 
to live right and do well. People 
must know that you are living right 
and doing well and, every once in a 
while, a little dignified conceit is 
well in order. 

(19) You need, at least, one big 
case a year to get that little extra 
security and pleasure out of your 
earnings—to pay for a new car— 
a cruise—a new baby—cash in 
bank. 

That means you have to call on 
3 or 4 business, tax, or pension 
prospects a week. Do that each 
week and you are bound to hit, at 
least, one jack pot. 

(20) And—believe 
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Be LUM LLU 
YOU LUCKY GIRL! 
(Continued from Page 31) 
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which accompany a lack of funds. 

Proof of the pudding, so to speak, 
is the fact, that women in this coun- 
try now own nearly $40 billion in 
life insurance, with 60 per cent of 
the single gals having policies. To 
complete the breakdown, it should 
be added that 65 per cent of widows 
with dependents and 61 per cent of 
wives also carry life policies on 
themselves. 

Time was in our own country— 
and this’ situation still exists 
through-out most of the Orient and 
in many European countries—when 
papa not only “brought home the 
bacon”, but dispensed it as he saw 
ft. When mama or daughter Mary 
wanted a new dress for a special 
event, it was necessary for her to go 
to the head of the household and 
make her request. 

Today, it is acknowledged that 
women are mainly responsible for 
the financial administration of 
family funds (85 per cent of all 
retail purchases are made by 
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women) whether or not they con- 
tribute to the earning picture. 
Which may also explain, in part, 
daughter’s desire to manage her 
own salary and to allocate her funds 
in a manner that will enable her, 
not only to assist in family support 
if that should be necessary, but to 
plan for new clothes, vacations and 
the different forms of recreation 
she enjoys. 

Now, for a brief glance at how the 
“little lady” compares with her fel- 
low men in some of the fields in 
which she earns her salary. 


In many of the important jobs she 
now holds, our career girl (and it’s 
been proven) actually outshines her 
male co-worker—particularly, when 
her activity 
feminine market. This is particu- 
larly true of such a well known field 
as advertising. Mrs. Bj Kidd, in 
“Just Like a Woman!” states that 
copy written for women by women 
is overwhelmingly preferred by 
women. And look at life insurance 
—both in the underwriting and 
home office fields. Gals, to-day, are 
certainly holding their own in that 
direction. 

Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, Harvard 
anthropologist, once said that he 
would like to see a woman as presi- 
dent of the United States. While 
we don’t believe—in our lifetime, at 
least—that such a thing will come 
to pass, who knows? Meanwhile, the 
American girl, availing herself of 
the numerous opportunities which 
modern business presents, can march 
well ahead on “Independence Road.” 

More power to her! 


WOMEN’S DIVISION 
(Continued from Page 11) 


point of view to supplement man’s. 
Best results in any business, she 
feels, are obtained from co-ordinat- 
ing the two. 

Several of our States apparently 
agree with this theory. New York, 
for example, was the first State 
to have a Woman’s Council serving 
as consultants to the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Council 
consists of 30 women, each of whom 
is appointed by the Governor be- 
cause of her position in business, 
education or community service. 
Mrs. Eberly herself is now a mem- 
ber of this working group, repre- 
senting the life insurance business. 

The Council, among other things, 
aids the woman who wants to start 
a business of her own. Women, who 
have become famous for certain 


is directed toward a 


home-cooked products, have a yen 


to expand their neighborhood fame 
into a business. The Council helps 
by bringing to these women such 
experts as can give them pointers 
on conforming with State laws, 
packaging and marketing guides to 
success and other types of infor- 
mation essential to the starting of 
a successful business. There are 
many living “success stories” who 
owe their start to aid given them 
by the Council. 

Her work on the New York 
Woman’s Council is only one of 
many way in which Mrs. Eberly 
represents the life insurance busi- 
ness in local and national affairs. 
She believes whole-heartedly in the 
happiness and value of family life 
and is always ready to aid in any 
project that will help the mothers 
and fathers of children meet their 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

Proof of Mrs. Eberly’s unstinted 
enthusiasm and her way of putting 
all she has into everything she 
does, can perhaps best be pointed 
up by the remark of one of her 
associates, Bob Hutchings. After 
reading a manuscript for a maga- 
zine article authorized by Mrs. 
Eberly, he said, “Marion, this is 
great; this is pure Eberly.” 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


(Continued from Page 25) 
and well equipped to serve him. 

(3) To “sell” local representa- 
tives as friendly neighbors who are 
good men to know. 

Ads have appeared consistently 
since 1943. In a recent test check 
among 1,000 farmers in four States, 
832 of them expressed ready famil- 
iarity with the company’s advertis- 
ing in farm-paper media. 


National Life, Toronto 


National Life Assurance of Can- 
ada features “personality” ads built 
around individual representatives. 
In reprint form, these make excel- 
lent mailing enclosures. 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


Shenandoah Life ads have strik- 
ing visual appeal, as well as dis- 
tinctive layout. Statistical pre- 
sentations and factual material are 
combined with graphic illustrations 
that have real punch. 


Mutual Life 


As we take leave of this interest- 
ing but-as-yet-n o t-too-well-devel- 
oped subject of localized newspaper 
advertising, we quote—and salute 
—Mutual Life, New York City, in a 
parting thought: 

“There is no substitute for regu- 
lar, personal calls and contacts with 
friends and prospects. But neither 
is there a substitute for regular, 
consistent advertising. Personal 
contacts bring the sales message to 
individuals . . . advertising carries 
it to the whole community.” 
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REVISION OF FEDERAL 
TAX STRUCTURE—1948 


(Continued from Page 17) 


60 days of the subsequent year. 
Your committee’s bill extends this 
period of grace from 60 days to 2 
months and 15 days. 

“2. The second amendment deals 
with lump-sum distributions under 
a qualified plan. Existing law treats 
such payments as long-term capital 
gains if they are paid under a trus- 
teed plan. Your committee’s amend- 
ment provides similar treatment for 
payments made under plans financed 
without the use of a trust. The tax 
of the employee should not depend 


on the technique employed in 
financing an otherwise approved 
plan. 


“3. The amendment which re- 
lates to nonqualified plans appears 
in section 104 (a) (2) (C) (ii). Its 
application is limited to certain 
trusteed plans set up under a writ- 
ten agreement.entered into prior to 
October 21, 1942, in which the em- 
ployee is not entitled, except with 
the consent of the trustee, to any 
payments during his lifetime other 
than annuity payments. Under the 
bill the employers’ contributions to 
such plans are not taxed as income 
to the employee in the year when 
made. As a result the employees 
are given essentially the same treat- 
ment as those covered by plans 
which qualify under section 165 (a). 
Section 105 of your committee’s bill 
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that practically everybody is a prospect 
for your services. 


Home Life agents are ready and willing 
to serve the needs of every income group. 
They're able, too, with modern Ordinary, 
Monthly and Weekly Premium policies de- 
signed to fit the specifications of the 
widest variety of family budgets. 
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makes a similar provision retroac- 
tive to taxable years beginning af- 
ter December 31, 1938.” 


Employee Retirement Contracts 


“Section 104 of your committee's 
bill deals with payments made 
under ‘retirement benefit contracts’ 
Under such contracts an employer 
agrees to make periodic payments 
to an employee after his retirement 
from the employer’s service. These 
contracts are distinguished from the 
so-called pension, stock-bonus, and 
profit-sharing plans in that the re- 
tirement benefit contract is entered 
into with an individual employee 
and does not involve the advance 
accumulation of the funds to finance 
the payments called for or the ad- 
vance purchase of annuity or other 
like contracts. 

“Section 104 is intended to fore- 
stall the possibility that such a con- 
tract will be made the basis for an 
income tax, at the time when the 
employee’s rights under the con- 
tract became nonforfeitable, on the 
present value of the payments which 
the employee may expect to receive 
under the contract. 

“However, it is not intended that 
contracts be considered ‘retirement 
benefit contracts’ unless: 

“(a) The rights of the employee 
would be forfeited in the event of 
his separation from the employer's 
service prior to retirement. 

“(b) No life insurance, endow- 
ment, or annuity contract is pur- 
chased by the employer at any time 
to finance the payments due under 
the contract. 

“(c) The employer does not at 
any time during his employment 
own stock possessing more than 10 
percent of the voting power of all 
classes of stock of the employer 
corporation or of a parent corpora- 
tion. 

“(d) Retirement under the con- 
tract is not possible until the em- 
ployee reaches the age of 65 ex- 
cept in case of total and permanent 
disability, and 

“(e) If the employee is an officer, 
director, or highly compensated em- 
ployee, the contract was approved 
or ratified by the stockholders. 

“In addition to the foregoing, the 
contract must not have as a princi- 
pal purpose the prevention of the 
imposition of the surtax on the in- 
come of the employee during any 
part of his term of employment.” 

This bill contains several other 
very important provisions of vital 
interest to life insurance under- 
writers who use estate planning 
methods. These provisions will be 
printed in the September issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 
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Jefferson Standard Life 


The Jefferson Family Provider 
is a preferred risk non-participating 
contract which combines with each 
$1,000 of basic whole life insurance, 


called the face amount, an addi- 
tional amount of term insurance 
which is sufficient to provide an 


income of $10 per month for 20 
years if death occurs during the 
initial insurance period. The initial 
insurance period is defined in the 
policy as the period ending at 
12:00 o’clock, noon, on the 20th 
anniversary of the policy or on the 
anniversary of the policy nearest 
the insured’s age 65 years, if prior 
to the 20th anniversary. 


This policy provides for paying 
the face amount at death whether 
death occurs during the initial in- 
surance period or thereafter. If 
death occurs during the initial in- 
surance period, there will be paid 
in addition a monthly income for 
a period of 240 months beginning 
one month after the face amount is 
paid. This payment each month will 
be 1% of the face amount. If death 
occurs during the initial insurance 
period, the commuted value of all 
payments including the face amount 
is $2,892 for each $1,000 of face 
amount. This is referred to in the 
policy as the commuted value. 


The face amount may be paid 
under a settlement option instead 
of in a lump sum. The insured may 
arrange to have the commuted 
value paid either in a lump sum or 
under a settlement option. 


Under the extended term insur- 
ance provision the amount of the 
death benefit is the same as would 
have been in effect if premium pay- 
ments had been continued. After 
the initial insurance period the 
Premiums reduce to those for Pre- 


ferred Risk Whole Life Non-Par- 
ticipating Form 200. The non- 
forfeiture values after the initial 
insurance period are same as for 
Form 200. A _ special double in- 
demnity provision will be issued 
with this contract. If this provision 
is included, the additional coverage 
under this provision will be the 
commuted value during the initial 
insurance period and the _ face 
amount thereafter. 

The policy contains a provision 
for conversion without evidence of 
insurability at any time prior to the 
last five years of the initial insur- 
ance period. The face amount may 
be continued on Preferred Risk 
Whole Life Non-Participating Form 
200 and the excess of the commuted 
value over the face amount may 
be converted to an ordinary life 
or higher premium plan. The policy 
for the face amount may contain 
a double indemnity or disability 
waiver of premium benefit if the 
original policy contains such bene- 
fits but the additional policy may 
not contain such benefits. 

Since this is a preferred risk 
policy issued at a very low pre- 
mium rate, the minimum face 
amount is $2,500. This means a 
minimum commuted value of $7,230. 
This policy will be issued only on 
carefully selected standard lives 
who are strictly first class in every 
respect. It will not be available 
where there is a rating either for 
occupation or for any other cause. 
Waiver of premium disability may 
be included, but not income dis- 
ability. Ordinarily this policy will 
not be issued on female lives, but 
women who own and operate their 
own businesses will be considered. 

The amount shown on the appli- 
cation for this plan should be the 
face amount. Since the protection 
during the initial insurance period 


is for the commuted value, this is 
the amount to be considered in de- 
termining whether or not it is nec- 
essary to secure a special heart 
blank, a home office specimen, or 
more than one examination. Since 
the minimum commuted value is 
$7,230, this policy may not be writ- 
ten on a non-medical basis. The 
commuted value will be used in 
determining limit of retention and 
also limit of issue both for life in- 
surance and for double indemnity. 


Guarantee Mutual Life 

The Guarantee Mutual Life, 
Omaha has added Five-Year Re- 
newable and Convertible Term in- 
surance to its sales portfolio. The 
features of this insurance enable 
the policyowner to take advantage 
of low-cost short-term rates with- 
out fear of losing the protection 
through uninsurability. 

The plan will be issued in 
amounts as low as $3,000 to stand- 
ard risks at ages 20 to 55 inclusive. 
At the end of each five-year term, 
renewal for another term will be 
automatically effected upon pay- 
ment of the appropriate premium. 
The contract finally expires at the 
end of the five-year term when the 
insured’s age on his nearest birth- 
day exceeds 60 years. 

The Five-Year Renewable Term 
also. remains’ convertible until 
policy anniversary on which the 
insured’s age nearest birthday is 
60 years. Conversion may be either 
at the attained age or as of the date 
and age at the beginning of the 
five-year term during which the 
conversion is made. 

Waiver of premium will be is- 
sued to qualifying applicants. In 
the event of total and permanent 
disability, where a policy contains 
a waiver of premium rider, renewal 
at the end of each five-year term 
will be automatic and the company 
will waive the renewal premiums 
to the end of the final five-year 
term. 


Prudential 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America will no longer re- 
quire the special two year waiting 
period before removing an occupa- 
tional rating charged because of 
previous Submarine Service. These 
cases will be considered on the 
same basis as other occupational 
rating changes. 

The usual change form will be 
used with each request for rating 
reduction on those in the Navy but 
no longer in Submarine Service. In 
addition, however, a_ statement 
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should be furnished showing the 
permanency of the current assign- 
ment and the prospects of re-enter- 
ing the Submarine Service. 

Naval risks in the same class will 
be considered for new insurance 
with occupational ratings based on 
their current assignment. A state- 
ment covering the same points as 
those required for removal of rat- 
ing should be submitted with the 
application. 


Great Southern Life 

Great Southern’s Triple Protec- 
tion is issued in units made up of 
one-third Participating Ordinary 
Life and two-thirds Participating 
Twenty Year Term. Each unit pro- 
vides $3,000 of protection, and the 
minimum policy issued is two units, 
or $6,000. 

Premiums remain constant during 
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INDEX TO 
CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 

CANADA LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. 


duced premium. The amount of 
this premium will depend on the 
age of the insured. Dividend earn- 
ings will continue, and cash values 
will increase each year. 

Option B: The Participating Ordi- 
nary Life portion of the original 
contract may be converted to Par- 
ticipating Limited Pay Life by con- 
tinuing the original premium. The 
number of years required to com- 
pletely pay up’ the contract will 
depend on the age of the insured. 

This arrangement makes possible 
maximum low-cost protection dur- 
ing the time it is most needed, with- 
out penalty in the premium rate 
on the remainder of the contract 
after 20 years. 

Also, as Triple Protection is a 
participating contract, the cost is 
materially reduced by dividend 
earnings which begin in the second 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


July, 1948, Pg. 63. year. These dividends may be ap- Assi 


plied to reduce premium payments; Wit! 


the first 20 years. Should the in- 
sured die during this period, the 





















































death benefit will be $3,000 for left with the company to improve 

each unit. If the insured survives at the guaranteed rate of 242% in- Th 
the first 20 years, each unit guar- terest compounded annually; or a M1 
antees $1,000 of permanent protec- pocketed as they are earned. faith 
tion, available to the insured under Triple Protection is issued from ra 
the following options: ages 20 through 55. At all ages frier 
Option A: The Participating Ordi- below 41, cash values begin in the nnn 
nary Life portion of the original third year. Starting with age 41, | 5“ 
contract can be continued at a re- cash values begin the second year. ay 
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+ Of the New York Bar 


by LUKE A.BURKE 





Assignment of Policy to One 
Without Insurable Interest 


The insured made an assignment of his life policy to 
a Mrs. Betty Smith. The assignment was made in good 
faith with no intention to avoid laws against wagering 
or gambling transactions. Mrs. Smith was his good 
friend and the mother of his fiancee. However, she had 
no insurable interest in the insured’s life. Prior to the 
assignment, the designated beneficiary had read: “The 
executors, administrators or assigns of insured.” After 
the insured’s death, the controversy arose between the 
administrator and Mrs. Smith. The company deposited 
the amount due on the policy in Court. It was held that 
the assignment was valid because even though Mrs. 
Smith had no insurable interest, the assignment was 
not a wager and it did not offend the public policy of 
the State. Hammers v. Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, et al., Tennessee Court of Appeals, July 2, 1948. 

This is not the law in all States, however. Before 
deciding that an assignment is valid, even though the 
assignee has no insurable interest, it would be best to 
check the jurisdiction of the assignment. 


Double Indemnity—Felony Exception 


The beneficiary brought suit to recover double indem- 
nity for the death of his son who was killed when a 
car, in which he was a passenger, hit a tree. The car 
had been stolen and was being pursued by a police car 
at the time of the accident. A provision of the policy 
excluded double indemnity if death resulted from par- 
ticipation in an assault or felony. The company denied 
liability on the ground that the insured’s death came 
within the provision. Upon the trial the judge directed 
a verdict for the company on the evidence. This was 
held, on appeal, to be error. Although the evidence 
was very strong in favor of the company to the effect 
that the death resulted from participation in a felony, 
yet the trial judge should have let the jury pass on the 
evidence. Lubianez v. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, June 
4, 1948. 

It seems that under Massachusetts law “a case must 
be submitted to the jury if there is evidence proper 
for their consideration, even though the preponderance 
may appear so great to the trial judge as to require 
him (if requested) to set aside (a verdict) rendered 
against such preponderance.” 


Exclusion Clause—Intoxicating Liquor 

The insured was killed in an automobile accident 
when the car in which he was riding had a head-on 
collision with another car. The evidence showed that 
prior to the accident the insured had been drinking 
heavily. The policy was denominated on its face as an 
“Industrial Travel and Pedestrian Policy.” It contained 
an exception that “This policy does cover .. . loss 
or injury sustained by the insured while he has physi- 
cally present in his body intoxicating liquors or narco- 
tics in any degree.” The insured was not driving at 
the time of the accident, but was merely a passenger. 
In the suit by the beneficiary against the company the 
trial court found: “(1) That the insured did have 
alcohol or intoxicating liquors in his body at the time 
of the accident which caused his death. (2) The Court 
also found as a fact, from the evidence here, that the 
presence of that alcohol physically in his body has no 
casual connection whatever with the occurrence of the 
accident or with the resulting death of the insured.” A 
verdict was therefore rendered for the beneficiary in 
the face amount of the policy. The company appealed. 


The Appellate Court reversed the trial court, holding 
that the fact that the insured was intoxicated at the 
time of his death barred recovery regardless of the 
casual connection between the intoxication and the 
death. “By no stretch of language can we read into this 
policy a requirement or condition that a casual connec- 
tion must be shown where the insured has placed him- 
self within the exception in question. 


“If there was any doubt as to the intention in this 
respect, it is removed by the exception that the policy 
does not cover injuries sustained while the insured is 
committing some act in violation of law provided that 
such violation of law has some casual connection with 
the accident, injury or loss. 


“This exception immediately follows the exception 
here in question. This evidences a clear intention that 
a casual connection must be shown in one case and 
not in the other.” Ludlow v. Life Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tenn., Tennessee Court of Appeals, July 
2, 1948. 


The courts, like baseball umpires, “‘call them as they 
see them.” This court could not supply a provision for 
casual connection when none was present. To do so 
would be to redraw the insurance policy rather than 
interpret it. 
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CAAA 


Luke A. Burke 


“Due Proof’’ of Disability 

The Supreme Court of New York (Allegheny 
County) on April 9, 1948 set aside a verdict of $30,- 
527.48 in favor of the beneficiary on the grounds that 
there was not due proof of total disability. The in- 
sured had written letters to the Company from Decem- 
ber 8, 1944 to August 22, 1946 stating that he paid the 
premiums under protest because he was totally and 
permanently disabled. This did not constitute due 
proof of such disability under the terms of the policy. 
The Court based its decision on the very old case of 
O’Reilly v. Guardian Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
60N. Y. 169, which is a leading case on the question 
of “due proof.” 


Attempted Withdrawal of, Cancellation 


The insured sued the company on an accident policy 
which ran for six month periods commencing February 
6, 1937. It was thereafter renewed for successive 
periods. The last renewal date was February 6, 1945. 
On March 1, 1945, the insured was billed for the last 
renewal but about March 20, 1945, notified his broker 
to cancel the policy and to “send me bill to cancella- 
tion date.”” On March 25, 1945, the broker notified the 
company of the cancellation and returned the renewal 
certificate, saying “please advise us of the amount of 
earned premium due.” The policy was then stamped 
“cancelled” by the company. The fact of the cancellation 
was not communicated to the insured. 

On April 19, 1945, the insured had an accident and 
broke his leg. That day he wrote his broker attempting 
to withdraw the cancellation. He did not, however, in- 
form the broker of his injuries. The broker contacted 
the company and on April 24, 1945 received a letter 
from the company refusing to accept a withdrawal but 
offering a new policy. 

The Court held for the company. “By his failure to 
communicate further with the defendant, or to pay the 
premium for the renewal period, the plaintiff indicated 
that he assumed his direction had been complied with; 
and he may not, two and one half months after his policy 
would, under ordinary circumstances, lapse for non- 
payment of premium, and after the happening of the 
accident, avail himself of the benefits of a contract 
which had thus rejected.” Breland v. Glens Falls In- 
demnity Company, N. Y. Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 
vision, Second Dept., June 28, 1948. 

Or, to put it in quainter language, one must either 
take a bath or get out of the tub. 
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